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SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF LAWRENCE EVERHEART. 


BY A CITIZEN OF FREDERICK COUNTY, MD. 


The deeds of the illustrious patriots of our revolution have been 
either eulogized by the orator, or recorded by the faithful historian. 
Their virtues, talents, and achievements have been admired and 
remembered by a grateful country. No bosom can be found so 
cold, as not to glow with holy enthusiasm, while the eventful mea- 
sures, the chequered and thrilling scenes, which marked the high 
and lofty career of the father of his country, are recorded. The 
dauntless courage and tried skill of Greene, Wayne, Howard, Put- 
nam, Williams, and Starke, have constituted the subject of in- 
teresting biography, and contributed largely to form the military 
character of America. It is my design in the following sketch, to 
introduce to the notice of his countrymen, Sergeant Lawrence 
EveruHeart, of the regiment of cavalry under command of Lieut. 
Colonel William Washington, the Ceeur de Leon of his day, whe 
was emphatically “ without fear, and without reproach.” 

Everueart was born of German parents, in Middletown valley, 
Frederick county, Maryland, May 0, 1755; and enrolled himself 
as a common soldier at Taney Town, in a militia company com- 
manded by Capt. Jacob Goode, on the Ist of August, 1776. He 
was then in the twenty-second year of his age, tall of stature, and 
of powerful, brawny limbs, capable of enduring fatigue and hard- 
ship ; of noble, manly countenance, and an eye beaming with the 
lustre of genuine courage; with a heart beating high and strong 
to redress the wrongs of his country. He left behind the lovely 
beauties of his native residence, the endearments of home, and all 
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402 SKETCH OF THE LIFE OF [Aveust, 
the relations of social life; preferring the perils of camp, the tumult 
of battle, and the hazards of war, to inglorious and unsatistyiug 
ease. On the 2d of August, he set out for Annapolis, thence 
through Philadelphia to New York, where, being united to Beall’s 
reyiment, he fought at York Island, August 27th, 1776. The disas- 
ters of that unfortunate day created universal gloom and despon- 
dency. The city of New York was evacuated, and at once passed 
into the possession of the enemy. On the 28th October of that 
year, the battle of White Plains took place, in which our young 
recruit displayed a gallantry worthy of his name, and of the cause 
in which he had _ periled his life. Chief Justice Marshall tells us 
that the engagement was very animated on both sides. The loss 
of our army was between three and four hundred. Among the 
wounded was the intrepid Col. Smallwood, one of the noblest sens 
of Maryland, who, in the subsequent stages of the mighty struggle 
for independence, acquired for himself never fading laurels. 

From this place, Everheart, with part of the army, retreated to 
Fishkill, on the Hudson, and thence to Fort Washington. It was 
situated on a high bluff of land on the river, and difficult of ascent. 
On the 15th November, the garrison was summoned to surrener, 
on pain of death, by a numerous and well disciplined force, com- 
manded by Howe and Cornwallis. Col. Magaw, an intelligent and 
tried officer, replied that the place should be defended to the last 
extremity. Gen. Washington was now at Fort Lee, immediately 
opposite, and could see all the operations of the Buitish. How full 
of anxiety must his bosom have been, when on the bank of the 
river he beheld the unequal contest; heard the roar of artillery and 
small arms, the lines and redoubts carried, and the banner of his 
country struck to a haughty foe! The capitulation was obtained at 
the pointof the bayonet. While it was progressing,the General sent 
a billet to the colonel, requesting him to hold out untilevening, when 
he would endeavor to bring off the garrison; but the preliminaries 
hed been signed, and it was now too late. Our loss was estimated 
at 2 90, that of the British at 800. Everheart was not included in 
the capitulation, having fortunately escaped with some of his com- 
rades in a boat, after the surrender, and arrived at Fort Lee. 
Cornwallis, resolved on surprising this place, crossed the river 
with six thousand troops, below Dobb’s Ferry, and endeavored to 
enclose the garrison ; but the characteristic caution and foresight 
of our chief thwarted this scheme by a timely retreat to the narrow 
neck of land lying between the Hudson and Hackensack. Misera- 
ble, and forlorn in the extreme, was now the condition of the little 
army of patriots; in a level country, without a single intrenching 
tool, exposed to inclement weather, without tents, provisions, or 
forage ; in the midst of a people, in no wise zealous in the cause 
of liberty; troops undisciplined, desertions frequent, and deep, 
genera! depression and gloom, arising from these combined causes. 
Here Everheart saw and conversed with the general-in-chief. 
Overwhelmed with vrief and despair, his manly features were 
bathed with tears; the darkest clouds of adversity had gathered on 
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his brow; no cheering hope gilded to his vision the horizon of 
freedom; ‘ta brave map struggling with the storms of fate ;’’ the 
steruness of a soldier yielding to the solter feelings of his noble 
heart! AXneas looked on the flames of Troy from the prow of his 
bark, but not without being melted down at the awful scene! 
Driven from this last position, Washington took post at Newark, 
on the south side of the Pasaick, whence he retreated to Brunswick 
on the Raritan, Nov. 28, 1776. The period had now arrived when 
the troops composing the flying camp were discharged, their term 
of service having expired. To the extreme mortification of the 
general, his army was much enfeebled fiom this cause, even in 
sight of the enemy, led on by the accomplished Cornwailis. Not 
so with Everhe»rt: he still remained to share the fate of the 
Americans. The retreat through Jersey has ever been considered, 
by military men, a masterly performance. The sufferings and perils 
of our troops during that period are almost beyond description. It 
is true, however, in the moral, as in the natural world, that the 
darkest hour is just before the dawn of day. Literally was it veri- 
fied in the unexpected and extraordinary change of affairs which 
occurred at Trenton, on the 26th Dec. 1776, when the tide of war 
was turned in our favor. One thousand prisoners, six pieces of 
artillery, a large amount of arms, were the trophies of this memo- 
rable night. The sun of prosperity once more lighted up the 
countenance of the successful chief; drops of grief gave place to 
smiles of joy. Remaining with the army until the spring of ’ 77, 
Everheart returned to his birth-place; but his ardent spirit 
would not allow him to remain long inactive. Accordingly, in 
the summer of 1778, he enlisted at Frederick, in the regiment of 
horse, of which Col. Washington was commander. Between this 
period and March, ’79, he remained here with the corps, actively 
engaged in daring feats of horsemanship, in acquiring a thorough 
knowledge of tactics, and in making preparation for the arduous 
duties of a southern campaign. His virtues, as a soldier, caught 
the eye of the colonel, and he was soon commissioned a ser- 
geant. Arriving at Petersburg, Va., they were placed in charge 
of Capt. Stith, by whom they were, at proper seasons, disciplined 
and drilled, until Christmas of that year, when Col. Washington 
returned from the north, where he had been on service. In April, 
1780, the regiment arrived at Charleston, Carolina; and soon af- 
ter, near Stony Church, seven miles from Dorchester, the regi- 
ments of light dragoons of Pulaski, Bland, and Baylor, led by the 
lieutenant colonel, attacke.| for the first time, the celebrated Tarl- 
ton. He retreated with loss. The Americans retiring to Monk’s 
corner, were soon after attacked before day, by that enterprising 
British officer, who had concealed himself for sometime in a swam 
Major Vannier, of Pulaski’s corps, was killed, and about fifty of 
our men were taken. Collecting our scattered forces, our troops 
pressed on to Murray’s ferry, subsisting for several days on parched 
corn and a little bacon. Crossing the Pedee on the 3d of May, 
every effort was made by forced marches to overtake Tarlton, but 
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in vain, in consequence of the numerous tories infesting that 
neizhborhood, who proved constant and liege subjects, and 
frieuds to the devastating foe. On the 6th of May, they captured 
one company of British dragoons, cousisting of forty persons, and 
retired back again to the ferry; Buford then lying on the northern 
side of the river. In vain did the colonel insist on crossing the 
Pedee, but was overruled by White, who had recently arrivea to 
assume the command of Bland’s regiment; Tarlton at once took 
advantage of this impolitic movement, and not only recaptured the 
prisoners recently taken, but also forty Americans. Two days 
afterwards, the scattered regiments were once more collected to- 
gether, below Leveau’s ferry, where the heavy baggage lay. On 
the 29th of May, Tarlton tarnished his laurels at the Waxhaws, 
in his attack on Buford, by an indiscriminate massacre of one 
hundred and thirteen Americans; the wounding of one hundred 
and fifty in a barbarous and inhuman manner, after quarter had 
been demanded: fifty-three were taken prisoners. ‘‘ In the annals 
of Indian war, nothing is to be found more shocking ; and this 
bloody day only wanted the war dance and the roast ng fire, to 
have placed it first in the records of torture and of death in the 
west.’ After encountering many perils and hardships, parrying 
the onsets of foreign and intestine enemies; harassed with all the 
accidents and trials of warfare, in a country infested with traitors, 
whose business it was, not only to aid the British, but to burn, de- 
vastate, and overwhelm in ruin the property of their neighbors, and 
deliver it up almost to indiscriminate ruin; Everheart, with his 
regiment, arrived at Halifax on the first of June, where they re- 
mained until] September, recruiting their exhausted ranks with 
men and horses from the north. Being now in fine order, they 
set out again for the scene of war in South Carolina. At Rudve- 
ley’s mill, the lieutenant colonel putting a painted pine log on a 
cart, induced Rudgeley to believe it a piece of artillery, and being 
summoned by a corporal with a flag, or on failure, he would be 
blown to atoms, that officer, with more than one hundred prison- 
ers, capitulated without firing a gun. Washington, with his cavalry, 
being now placed under Morgan, by direction of Gates, he resumed 
his accustomed active service, and was essentially useful in the im- 
portant trust confided to Morgan. Greene succeeding Gates, afier 
the ill-fated catastrophe at Camden, Morgan was detached with 
the corps to which Everheart belonged, to hang on the enemy’s 
flank, and to threaten Ninety-Six. After various vicissitudes in- 
cident to the life of a soldier, Morgan halted near the Pacolet ri- 
ver, on the Ist of January, 1781. Washington set out for Ham- 
mond’s store, so notorious for being the rendezvous of tories, 
( leaving the sergeant in charge of the baggage,) wheuce he re- 
turned in two days, after killing several, and taking fifty or sixty 
prisoners. From this period until the 17th of the month, the 
Americans were continually engaged in reconnoitring the British. 
That was indeed a day, full of glory to our country. On the 
heights of Cowpens, the unyielding valor of men determined to be 
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free, shone with unrivalled lustre. With his characteristic ardor, 
Tarlton pressed hard on his adversary through the night of the 
16th, and passed over the ground on which the American general 
had been encamped, a few hours after the latter had left it. 

The following letter of Lieutenant Simons to Colonel ( after- 
wards General ) William Washington, will prove what part Ever- 
heart bore on that glorious occasion. 


“ CHARLESTON, Vov. 3, 1803. 
‘Dear GENERAL, 


“In reply to your letter of the 23d ultimo, and to the letter which you 
enclosed for my perusal, I do hereby ( not only from recollection, but from 
a journal now in my possession, which I kept at the time,) certify, that about 
the dawn ofday on the 17th of January, 1781, you selected Sergeant Everheart 
from your regiment, and thirteen men, whom you sent to reconnoitre Lieut. 
Col. Tarlton’s army The advanced guard of his army were mounted, as we 
understood and believed, on some of the fleetest race horses, which he had im- 
pressed from their owners, in this country, and which enabled them to take 
Sergeant Everheart and one of the men; but the other ten men returned and 
gave you information of the approach of the enemy Immediately after the 
battle of the Cowpens commenced, you weil recollect that your first charge 
was made on the enemy’s cavalry, ( who were cutting down our militia, ) and 
whom, after a smart action, you instantly defeated, leaving in the course of 
ten minutes 18 of their brave 17th dragoons dead on the spot, and whom, you 
will recollect, were deserted by Col. Tarlton’s legionary cavalry. The former 
wore av uniform of red and buff, with sheep skin on their caps; the latter 
wore an uniform of green with black facings. In pursuit of their cavalry, you 
overtook their artillery, whom you immediately made prisoners; but the dri- 
vers of the horses who were _all:ping off with two three-pounders, you could 
not inake surrender, until after repeated commands from you, you were obliged 
to order to be shot. After securing these field pieces, your third charge was 
mae upon the right wing of their army, composed of legionary infantry, in- 
termixed with the battalion of the brave 71st, under the command of Major 
McArthur; and who, under the operation of an universal panic, having been 
successfully charged on the left of their army, by our friend Colonel Howard, 
instaatly surrendered. lu:mediately after securing the prisoners, your fourth 
charge was in pursuit of their cavalry, who finding they could no longer keep 
Everheart a prisoner, shot him with a pistol on the head, over one of his eyes, 
( I cannot remember which. ) Being then intermixed with the enemy, Ever- 
heart pointed out to me the man who shot him, and on whom a just retaliation 
was exercised, aud who, by my orders, was instantly shot, and his horse, as 
well as I recollect, given to Everheart, whom I ordered in the rear to the sur- 
geons. It was at this period of the action, that we sustained the greatest loss 
of men, Lieutenant Bell having previously taken off with him, in pursuit of the 
enemy on our left. nearly a fourth part of your regiment. The enemy were 
obliged to retreat, and were pursued by you 22 miles, taking several prisoners 
and wounded. To the best of my recollection, Sergeant Everheart was so dis- 
abled from his wounds, that he received a discharge from you, and he retired 
from the army. That Sergeant Everheart was a brave soldier, there is no bet- 
ter proof than your selecting him at such an important moment for such im- 
portant service; that Everheart would have been promoted to the rank of an 
officer, had he beer able to remain with our regiment, your practice in several 
similar instances, leaves no room to doubt, as the meritorious was certain of 
promotion from you. To recompense, therefore, in the evening of his days, 
for past services, an old, gallant, and meritorious wounded soldier, will, | am 
persuaded, be a great satisfaction to all with whom the decision of this question 
can rest. 

1 am, dear General, 
Your old brother officer, and sincere friend, 


JAMES SIMONS.” 
Brig. Gen. W AsHINGTON. 
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Personally appeared before me, Major James Simons, who being duly sworn, 
doth declare, that the circumstances stated in the aforegoing letter, are, to the 
best of his revollection, true. JAMES SIMONS. 

Sworn to before me, at Charleston, Nov. 8, 1803. 

ABM. CROUCH, Wotary Public. 


On the back of the above document is the following : 


*‘] believe the circumstances detailed in the certificate of James Simons, 
relative to Lawrence Everheart, are strictly just; and can with truth aver, 
that Sergeant Everheart was a brave and meritorious soldier during our revo- 


lutionary struggle. 
W. WASHINGTON.” 
Sanpy Hi tu, Vov. 13, 1803. 


The following letter in the hand-writing of his colonel, consti- 
tutes part of the documents on which a pension was recently ob- 
tained, under the act of Congress of June 7, 1832. 


*“Sanpy Hi tt, Vov. 11, 1803. 


‘¢ DEAR S1r:—I should have answered your favor of August 4th long since, 
but the certificate of James Simons could uot be obtained till a few days ago. 
Such a length of time has elapsed, that all the circumstances relative to the 
services and discharge of Lawrence Everheart, are not so fully within my re- 
collection as to justify my making an affidavit of the same; but doubtless, the 
certificate and affidavit of James Simons, who wasa lieutenant and adjutant 
in our regiment, fully meets all the requisitions of the law of Congress. It 
gives me much pleasure that you and my old friend Howard are about to ad- 
vocate the pretensions of that brave and meriturious soldier, Lawrence Ever- 
hear; and I carmnot be induced t: believe that Congress will reject the just 
claims of an old soldier, who was instrumental in accomplishing that indepen- 
dent situation which they now enjoy; and who, in consequence of his bra- 
very, was unfortunately deprived of the means of supporting himself comfort- 
ably in old age. 

I am, dear sir, with much respect and esteem, 
Your very obedient, humble servant, 
W. WASHINGTON.” 


Enclosed herewith, you will receive the certificate and affidavit of James 
Simons.” 


In order fully to understand these documents, it will be neces- 
sary here to recapitulate some of the events in which Everheart 
prticipated. It was not until after a severe and bloody contest 
between the advance of Tarlton and his party, that he was cap- 
tured. On his left hand are now to be seen the wounds received 
on thit morning from the sabres of the enemy. Even with this 
disadvantage, he would have escaped, but his favorite charger, to 
his great sorrow, fell dead under him, by a shot from the enemy. 
At this moment, our army was about three miles in the rear. He 
was taken by quartermaster Wade, with whom he had accidentally 
formed a slight acquaintance at Monk’s corner, (and who was slain 
on that very day, ) to Col. Tarlton. That officer dismounting, the 
following conversation occurred: ‘“‘ Do you expect Mr. Washington 
and Mr. Morgan will fight me to-div?”’ ‘ Yes, if they can 
keep together two hundred men.” “Then,” said the former, ‘ it 
will be another Gates defeat.” ‘I hope to God it will be another 
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Tarlton’s defeat, ”’ replied the gallant son of Middletown Valley. 
‘‘T am Col. Tarlton, sir.”’ ‘And I am Sergeant Everheart, sir. ”’ 
It was a reply worthy of Roman or Spartan courage. Sutiering 
intensely from his wounas, they were speedily dressed by the Bri- 
tish surgeon, and he was treated with distinguished kindness. Now 
a prisoner of war, he was taken with the enemy’s army to the scene 
ofaction. At eight o’clock in the morning, Morgan halting near 
the Broad river, awaited the approach of his adversary. The ground 
about the Cowpens was covered with open wood, allowing the 
cavalry to operate with ease, in which the British trebled our 
forces. The detachment of Tarlton numbered 1,000 ;—that 
of Morgan, 800. Although the plan of battle on the part of the 
American brigadier, was, in the estimation of some military men, 
rather injudicious, yet it was impossible thst the issue could have 
been more fortunate. The first line was composed of militia under 
Major McDowell, of North Carolina, and Major Cunningham, of 
Georgia, who were ordered to feel the enemy as he approached, 
then to fall back on the front line, and renew the conflict. The 
main body of militia composd this line, under Gen. Pickens. In 
the rear of the first line was stationed a second, composed of the 
continental infantry, and Virginia militia, under Captains Triplett 
and Taite, commanded by Howard. Washington’s cavalry, rein- 
forced by a company of mounted militia, was held in reserve, con- 
venient to support the infantry, and to protect the horses of the 
rifle corps, which, agreeably to usage, were tied inthe rear. ‘‘The 
gloomy host’’ now advanced, sure of conquest. At this solemn 
period, Morgan, who had fought at Quebec under Montgomery, 
and fully established his fame at Saratoga, addressed his troops in 
astyle worthy of a Hannibal or Scipio Africanus. Uneducated as 
he was, his eloquence was from the heart, and thrilled through 
every bosom. He exhorted the militia to the exercise of firmness 
and zeal, and declared his entire confidence in their valor and pa- 
triotism. He pointed them to the fields of his exploits; to his 
fortune and experience ; to the destructive fire of his unerring rifle- 
men; to the mortification he had experienced at being hitherto 
forced to retire before the enemy; and that now was the time to 
strike for their country. To the continentals he said little, except 
to remind them that they needed no exhortation to do their duty. 
He took his station. The situation of Everheart when the first 
line fell back, and the shout of the enemy was heard in all direc- 
tions, must have been truly appalling, because he knew not that 
this movement formed part of the plan of battle. But rushing on 
the front line, which held its station, they instantly poured in on 
the British a destructive fire; but continuing to advance with the 
bayonet on our militia, the latter retired and gained the second 
line. Here, with part of the corps, Pickens took post on How- 
ard’s right, and the rest fled to their horses. Tarlton pushed for- 
ward, and was received by Morgan with unshaken firmness. Each 
party struggled hard for victory; the enemy ordered up his reserve. 
McArthur’s regiment animated the whole British line, which, outs 
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stretching our front,endangered Howard. That officer defended 
his flank by directing his right company to change its front; but 
by mistake it fell back ; the line began to retire, and they were or- 
dered to retreat to the cavalry. This mancuvre being quickly 
performed, the new position was immediately resumed. The Bri- 
tish line now rushed on with impetuosity, but as it drew near, 
Howard faced about, and delivered a close and severe fire. The 
enemy recoiled ;—the advantage was followed up with the bayonet, 
and the day was ours. At this instant, Washington charged, as 
Major Simons has stated, on the enemy’s cavalry, who had gained 
our rear, and were ‘cutting down” our militia. He proved him- 
self the “thunderbolt of war.’? What language can paint the 
emotions which then filled the bosom of his friend, a captive in the 
hands of that eueiny whom the colonel was destroying ; himself 
liable at every moment to fall by the hands of his countrymen! 
His beloved chief was then in the prime of life, six feet in height, 
broad, strong, and corpulent, courting danger, impetuous and ir- 
resistible. In proof of this, Marshall, in his 4th vol. page 347, 
says: “In the eagerness of pursuit, Washington advanced near 
thirty yards in front of his regiment. Observing this, three British 
officers wheeled about and made a charge upon him. The officer 
on his right was aiming to cut him down, when a sergeant came 
up and intercepted the blow, by disabling his sword arm. At the 
same instant, the officer on his lett was about to make a stroke at 
him, when a waiter, too small to wield a sword, saved him by 
wounding the officer with a ball discharged from a pistol. At this 
moment, the officer in the centre, who was believed to be Tarlton, 
made a thrust at him, which he parried, upon which the officer re- 
treated a few paces, and then discharged a pistol at him, which 
wounded hisknee.’’ The sergeant here spoken of was Everheart. 
Under Providence, he was his shield and buckler. How great the 
benefit conferred on his country! Had Washington fallen, we 
sheu'd not only have lost his all-important services on that day 
when victory settled on our banner, but also his valor and skill at 
the subsequent actions of Guilford and Eutaw, at which last place 
he was, to the great grief of the whole army, thrown from his horse 
while charging the enemy, and carried away a prisoner to Charles- 
ton. Morgan now pressed his success; the pursuit became gene- 
ral. The British cavalry were covering the retreat ; but, according 
to the evidence of Major Simons, nothing could restrain the ardor 
of the colonel. He pursued them twenty-two miles, within a short 
distance of Cornwallis’ camp at Fisher’s creek, where the British 
under Tarlton retreated. Sometime after this affair, the British 
colonel observed in company, that he should be pleased to see 
Mr. Washington, of whom he had heard so much; to which a 
lady very significantly replied, that he might have been gratified 
had he only looked behind him at the Cowpens! 

In this action, of the enemy there were one hundred, including 
ten officers, killed; twenty-three officers and five hundred privates 
were taken. Their artillery, 800 muskets, two standards, thirty 
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five baggage wagons, and one hundred horses fell into our hands ; 

while our “loss was only seventy, of whom twelve were killed. 
Everheart informs me, that while the dragoons were making the 
charges described by Major Simons, he could hear them distinctly 
cry out as their watchword, ‘“ Buford’s play,” referring to the 
odious massacre perpetrated on the detachment commanded by that 
officer, as before detailed. Yet for all this, although the innocent 
blood of their companions, shed contrary to the laws of civilized 
warfare, yet remained unavenged; and the very persons who did 
the foul deed, were now in te open field of honorable combat, or 
held as prisoners fairly vanquished, no instance occurred on the 
part of our troops in which the dreadful precedent was followed. 
Washington, now returning from the chase, with joy embraced his 
wounded friend, and sent him under the care of two dragoons 
three miles distant from the Cowpens, where his wounds were 
dressed by Dr. Pindall, formerly of Hagerstown, Maryland, then 
surgeon of the regiment. He remained at this position until the 
last of February, and then set out for Catawba river. Passing 
through Salem, he arrived at Guilford Court House immediately 
before the battle fought there, March 15, 1781. Here it is expe- 
dient to explain a part of the affidavit of Major Simons, where it 
is said that the subject of this memoir had retired from the army. 
That officer, not being at Guilford, did-not of course see Everheart 
there ; and no doubt thinking that his wounds were so very severe 
as to compel him to retire from service, and not hearing any thing 
to the contrary, he took for granted that it was the fact. At this 
place, the interview between the colonel and sergeant was truly 
joyous. He apprised Washington that his debility would prevent 
his participating in the coming conflict, and he was requested by 
that officer merely to take charge of the baggage wagons. Yet 
such was his love of battle, that he took his station on a hill where 
he could distinctly see every movement, and hear every shock of 
both armies. He was, during the whole time, within range of the 
enemy’s shot. I cannot forbear relating a singular event detailed 
to me by Charles Magill, Esq., late of Winchester, Virginia, who 
was aid-de-camp to Greene during this engagement. A captain 
was under arrest for cowardice. As the enemy displayed their 
columns, and formed their line, the unfortunate man, after protest- 
ing his innocence of the charge, desired the major to gallop to the 
general, and ask a suspension only during the action, that he might 
retrieve his character. It was soon done, and he was placed at the 

head of his company. On the first fire he fled from his station, 

and sheltered himself behind an apple tree. Magill invoked him 

in the strongest terms to reflect on his conduct and situation, and 

urged him to resume his command. At the first step he took from 

behind the tree, a ball from the enemy laid him dead at the feet of 
his friend. It was his opinion that the captain was born a coward; 

but that he would have been in less danger at his command, than 

in the situation he hadassumed. As Everheart did not participate 


in the battle of Guilford. I shall notice only a few of its particulars 
ry 
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connected with the part which his colonel performed on that occa- 
sion. At the most important crisis, Washington charged the Bri- 
tish guards with tremendous fury, and perceiving an officer at some 
distance surrounded by aids-de-camp, whom he supposed to be 
Cornwallis, he rushed on with the hope of making him prisoner, 
but was prevented by accident. His cap fell on the ground, and, 
as he dismounted to recover it, the officer leading the column 
was shot through the body, and rendered incapable of managing 
his horse. The animal wheeled round with his rider and galloped 
off the field. The cavalry followed, supposing that this movement 
had been ordered. But for this circumstance, it is highly probable 
that the amiable and accomplished Cornwallis would have been 
spared the pain of surrendering his whole army shortly afterwards 
at York, in Virginia. Greene, it is true, retreated—but only after 
such an obstinate contest as induced Charles Fox, in the House of 
Commons, to tell the ministry, with his usual sarcasm, that such 
another victory would destroy the British army. The official ac- 
counts estimate our loss in killed, wounded, and missing, at fourteen 
commissioned officers, and three hundred and twelve non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, of the continental line. In the 
militia, there were four captains and seventeen privates killed; and 
besides General Stevens, there were one major, three captains, eight 
subalterns, and sixty privates, wounded. The loss of the British 
was five hundred and thirty-two men; among them several officers 
of distinguished talents. Cornwallis retired to Ramsay’s mills, and 
Greene set out in pursuit of him. The sergeant remained for 
several weeks in the vicinity of the court house, that he might have 
the benefit of the professional skill of Dr. Wallis, in the healing of 
his wounds. During the summer, being once more ready for ser- 
vice, he as, by the order of Greene, employed in collecting horses 
in North Carolina, for the use of the army; and on the 18th of 
Octsber, 1781, was present at the capitulation of the British army 
at Yorktown. Here his acquaintance with Lafayette commenced, 
which to the satisfaction of beth parties was renewed at Baltimore 
in 1826, when the patriot revisited our shores. He now returned 
to this county ; but in November following, at the request of Col. 
Baylor, who had been exchanged, and restored to the command of 
his regiment, he repaired to Petersburg. With him he remained 
through the succeeding summer, and, in the fall of 1782, was 
honorably discharged, and once more returned to his lovely valley. 
With him, ‘‘the sword was converted into the plough-share.”’ 
Embarking in agricultural pursuits, the sternness of the warrior 
was now subdued. Having married, and become the father of se- 
veral children, his time was chiefly employed in providing for their 
wants by honest industry and toil. After some years, he became a 
preacher in the respectable denomination of christians called Me- 
thodists. Even here, as Iam informed, ‘‘the ruling passion’ would 
at times follow him; and when in the pulpit was a soldier still. He 
would sometimes introduce his discourses by informing his hearers, 
that, in his youth, he drew his sword in behalf of his country, but 
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now in behalf of his Saviour! Washington frequently wrote to 
Everheart, offering to make him wealthy if he would emigrate to 
Carolina, but he declined his sclicitatious. When the troops of 
the United States were stationed at Harper’s ferry, in 1799, his 
colonel, then holding a distinguished rank in that corps, passed 
through Middietown, and inquired for his old and faithful friend, 
desiring that he would pass the next day with him in Frederick. 
A large collection of citizens assembled to witness the interview. 
On approaching, they rushed into each other's arms, kissed and gave 
vent to their feelings i in tears or joy. This was the last time they 
ever met. Everheart tells me, that on this occasion they walked 
together over those fields, where, in 1730, the regiment was dis- 
ciplined for service ; and that the feelings and scenes of those days 
Were again revived; that he was urged by his chief to remove to 
Carolina, where wealth, ease, and happiness, awaited him. It was 
in vain. The colonel] wrung the hand which had saved his life at 
Cowpens, and disappeared fur ever. 

Admired and beloved by all, this venerable man yet retains un- 
common vigor and elasticity of body, and unbroken health. Florid 
in countenance, erect in gait, with every mark of military deport- 
ment; possessing great decision of character, and a name unsullied 
by a single stain ; ‘he is the delight of the neighborhood i in which 
he resides. Not far from the place of his birth he passes the even- 
ing of his days in peace and tranquillity, awaiting with christian 
humility the awful summons of that Almighty Being, who was his 
tower of defence in the day of battle. 








LETTER TO THE HON. RICHARD RUSH, 


ON THE CURRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 


Wasuineton, March, 1834. 


Sir :—Since I first had the pleasure of perusing your memoran- 
da of ‘‘ Residence at the Court of London,” soon after the publica- 
tion of the first edition, I felt the necessity of addressing you 
upon the subject of the incident, referred to in page 23, and deter- 
mined to do so when myav cations permitted. The book having 
attained already a second edition, convinces me more and more of 
the propriety of that resolution, and of endeavoring to place at 
your disposition all the data 1 possess, with a view to the solution 
of the extraordinary problem—our having made the islands of Ber- 
muda, when bound from the capes of Virginia to England. You 
will perceive, upon inspecting the extract from the log-book which 
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I enclose for your attention, that you have fallen into some errors, 
for which, of course, the seaman and navigator wil] make due al- 
lowances ; and in so doing, I can sincerely assure you of that high 
respect which I have ever entertained for you since the voyage allud- 
edto. It is therefore, the object of this letter, not only to set youright 
as it regards facts, which, though in some instances apparently trivial, 
have in their relations important bearings, but to endeavor to ac- 
count reasonably and rationally for the singular result of the five 
days’ navigation. Some important features of the case you do not 
appear to have been at all possessed of. It isnot stated, and you 
do not appear to have been aware, that the night previous to 
making the island, the correct latitude had been obtained by as- 
tronomical observation, and the dangerous proximity of the islands 
and rocks of Bermudas, reported to the captain and commodore. 
You were not aware when you retired to rest, that you were less 
than a degree from shoals and rocks, than which nene can be 
more terrific, that we perseveringly through the night steered directly 
on them. You little dreamed that yourself and interesting family 
stood on the very verge of awful shipwreck, the calamities and 
horrors of which must have been infinitely augmented from the 
vast number implicated, and the great distance the rocks lie from 
the islands. These things you were not acquainted with. You 
observe, ‘‘ from the first few hours after leaving the capes, the winds 
had been light, chiefly from the north and northwest, and the 
weather thick. No accurate observation could be taken.” By 
referring to the extract from the log-book, the incorrectness of this 
reminiscence will be apparent. When we took our departure 
from Cape Henry light at 7 P. M.the wind was north; the course 
then deliberately given was E. by 8S. and as singularly persevered in. 
The wind never had any westing in it from the time of our sailing to 
the period of making the islands of Bermudas ; it held pertinaciously 
between the north and east quadrants. This statement will show 
the force of the observation, that apparently trivial facts may have 
important bearings. Though it may be difficult to frame an available 
excuse for steering from E. by S. to S. S. E., and making the islands 
of Bermudas when bound for England, with the winds hanging in 
the eastern quarter, it would argue insufferable and downright 
stupidity to have made the islands with a fee wind from the north 
and northwest. Again, thereverse of the position is the true one, 
that from the ‘‘first few hours after leaving the capes the wind had 
been light ;’’ strong breezes prevailed during nearly the whole of 
the two first days, within which period, by referring to the chart, it 
is obvious, we had crossed the ordinary track of the Gulf-stream, 
and that, too, steering a course not so remote from the perpen- 
dicular to the course of the stream, but that we passed over it in 
five hours with an eight-knot velocity. The stream is ordinarily 
estimated at thirty miles width, course N. E. at the point we were 
supposed to have crossed it. It is to be presumed that at noon, 
the second day out, Tuesday, the 25th November, we were south 
of the stream, and in a position to be acted upon by a reflow or 
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counter current, that may be said to prevail uniformly on the edge 
of all currents. From the strength of the wind and the consequent 
velocity of the ship, it is plain that the stream had small chance, if 
any, for action; but a different state of things took place from the time 
of ourcrossing. The winds then became very light and variable, and 
from a quarter calculated to augment the reflow of the Gulf-stream. 
And it is from this point, lat. D. R. 36°, 5/, long. 69°, 28’, W., 
that we can with any plausibility date the commencement of that 
strong southerly current, east of the stream, which in three days 
swept us one hundred and fifty miles to the southward. It is not 
improbable that inside of the stream, (thatis, between it and the 
coast of Virginia,) we may have experienced a southwesterly set of 
the current, which was in all probability merely counterbalanced by 
the subsequent northing and easting given us by the Gulf-stream 
itself during the five hours only, during which we could have 
been in it. In support of this hypothesis, I quote the following 
passage from Blunt’s American Coast Pilot, p. 16, a very valuable 
work, containing many important facts judiciously brought together, 
tending to elucidate the phenomena of currents. 

“It has been found that when Cape Henry,(the south point of the Chesapeake, ) 
bore N. W. 160 leagues distant, a current was setting to the southward, at the 
rate of 10 or 12 miles per day, which so continued until Cape Heary bore W. 
N. W. 89 or 90 leauges; the current was then found setting to the N. E at the 
rate of 33 or 34 miles per day, which continued until within 32 or 30 leagues 
of the land; then a current set to the southward and westward, at the rate of 
10 or 15 miles per day, to within 12 or 15 miles of the land. This current, 
which is considered as the eddy of the Gulf-stream, sets, more or less, to the S. 
W. according to the figure of the coast.” 

This paragraph fully supports the theory of the counter currents 
east and west of the stream, but I have not been able to find upon 
record any instance where they have exerted so great an influence 
as in the case of the Franklin 74. 

It may be suggested, there were errors of the compass, from 
local attraction or other causes, which occasioned the deviation 
from the true course; but subsequent observations proved such 
was not the fact. 

I come now to speak of the thermometrical observations, which 
you will find in their appropriate columns of air and water, and their 
indications. The thermometer has long been esteemed a valuable 
instrument in assisting the mariner in discovering his ingress to 
and egress from the Gulf-stream ; and a still more certain indica- 
tion of soundings upon our coast. In the remarks made on the 
stream by Capt. W. J. Monteath, it is stated that ‘“ on the coast from 
Cupe Henlopen to Cape Henry, the water out of soundings is five 
degrees warmer than in soundings ; and in the stream about five 
degrees warmer still ; so that in coming from the eastward a fall of 
five degrees will indicate 1 your leaving the stream, and a farther fall 
of . five “degrees will give notice of soundings.” 

How will this rule apply to the actual hourly observations made 
on board the Franklin? The first observation was made at 10 
o’clock of the night of our departure, the 24th November, sea ac- 
count; or, according to the civil computation, November 23d, 10 
P. M. The temperature of the air was then 54°, the water 65°; 
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and with a small variation, not exceediug 2° above or below 65°, 


(| AuGusr, 


as the medium temperature, we ran one hundred aud forty-three 
miles E. by S., when suddenly the thermometer rose from 63° to 
70°. Here, I believe, was a clear indication of our having quitted 
the cold water of soundings, independent of the actual distance 
For the first four hours of the second day out, Nov. 
25, the thermometer varied but 2° from 70°, when it again suddenly 
afterwards declining a degree each hour ‘until we were 
again in water of a temperature of 70°, at 9 o’clock P. M.; giving 
but five hours at-most, that the ship was in the warm current of the 
The two following days, the 26th and the 27th, the 
observations by thermometer varied only a deyree or two from 70°, 


run by log. 


=O 


rose to jo, 


Gulf-stream. 


viz. as high 


as 72° and as low as 69°. 


During this period we were 


probably 1 in the warm water of the reflow of the Gulf-stream, setting 


to the southward at the rate of two miles the hour. 
at noon of November 2 7th, the 


the indication of the thermometer ; 


temperature of the water was 72°; one hour after, 


Mark, again, 


at 1 P. M. of 


the 28th, sea account, the water had fallen 10°, to 62°; at4 P. M. 
to 59°. Should these facts have been rejected by the intelligent 
mariner? Is it not an established fact, that the water is colder on 
soundings than in the deep sea? Here was then an important in- 
dication of the proximity of danger. I have carefully traced the line 
of thermometrical observations, because, situated as we then were, 
several days at sea, without any celestial observation, it becomes 
the more important to treasure up each disjecta membra of physical 
data at our command for the elucidation of ultimate results. The 
skilful navigator knows how little reliance is to be placed upon the 
logline and fourteen seconds glass, in determining the ship’s place, 
when operated upon by currents seldom perceptible even to the 


practised eye, but too frequently insidious. 


Previous to my being ordered on board the Franklin 74, I had 
had two years drilling among the currents of the Gulf of Mexico, 
and it was there I learned the important axiom “ to distrust the log,” 
and the apposite one, ‘‘to rely upon the heavenly bodies as the sea- 
guides.’ Governed by these feelings I felt a degree 
of uneasiness and restlessness at being so long without an obser- 
vation, knowing, as I well did, the ship had been operated upon by 


man's surest 


currents; supposing, 
had been swept to the N. E., 


however, with all the other officers, that <he 
and consequently not dreaming of 


Bermudas, which there was reason to believe was sometwo hundred 


miles to the 


south of us. 


Ov Friday night, at 10 o’clock, the weather began to clear up, 
and the north star became visible. 
lent sextant, I proceeded quietly and alone to measure a series of 
the latitude. The horizon was well defined, and the 


altitudes for 


observations were carefully and correctly made. 


Being possessed of an excel- 


The calculation 


erformed, I found, to my infinite surprise, the true latitude to be 32° 
54’. I doubted the result. New and more complex series of altitudes 
were observed with the same result. [ still doubted, and supposed 


some accid:nt must have deranged my instrument. 
the sailing-master of the ship, the ship’s sextant, and took a new se- 


I obtained from 
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ries of observations; the result was still the same: at noon we were in 
longitude 66° 10’, which, brought down to the time of observation, 
gave 65° 56’. Here it is apparent, if the longitude was to be re- 
lied on, we were in a singularly dangerous position ; at 10 o’clock 
in the evening, scarcely a degree from the most dangerous reef in the 
world, and steering directly for it. It is easy to calculate how many 
hours would place us there with an ordinary breeze, and it did not 
take much to send the Franklin ten knots. Having satisfied my 
own mind conclusively as to the latitude, and apprehensive that the 
longitude might prove correct, [ communicated to Capt. Ballard 
the facts which I had ascertained. My report was not considered 
by him worthy of notice; indeed I was treated as a tyro; one whose 
remarks and observations were not worth listening to. It was in 
vain that explanations were attempted—in vain I represented the 
danger. Seeing clearly that my statement produced no effect, I 
took a very decided and hazardous step, for a young officer, to ap- 
peal to the commodore. Commodore 8S. was sought in the cabin, 

and the same facts communicated to him. He listened attentiv ely 
to my representation, examined the matter carefully, but incredu- 
lously ; felt assured there must be some error, pointed my atten- 
tion to an error in one of the additions of the polar tables, the un- 
certainty of night observations, a&c.;—to all which I replied, that 
I had had two years drilling in the Gulf of Mexico, as first lieut. 

of a gun brig; that I had been in the constant practice of night 
observations, and that practice produced correctness; I therefore 
would vouch for the latitude. As it regarded the longitude, we 

had no better data for its correctness than the log ; but respectfully 
submitted whether, under such circumstances, to run upon the 
threatened danger would not be imprudent. Though I felt sure that 
he was unconvinced, yet, acknowledving the force of the last 
argument, he went himself upon the deck, and gave orders that 
the ship should not go faster than at a certain rate per hour until 
daylight, and the ship accordingly was restrained to the velocity of 
four miles per hour, as the log-book indicates. The whole distance 
sailed from 10 P. M. to noon the following day, when we saw 
first the breakers and North rock ahead, and shortly after the 
islands of Bermudas, was fifty-five miles. Here then was a singu- 
Jar confirmation not of the latitude, for that I knew could be con- 
firmed, if the sun were visible at meridian, but of our longitude 
by dead reckoning; and I now avow my surprise, operated upon 
as the ship was by strong and, as we have reason to believe, op- 
posing currents, that a calculation of the courses and distances 
steered, should still give the true longitude of the ship. Yet such 
is the truth, and for which I do not perceive any juster mode of 
accounting, than that the N. E. current of the stream, if any, was 
precisely counterbalanced by the southwest reflow on the inner and 
outer edge, and all the subsequent current setting a due south 
course. This J esteem to be the vere cause of the great aberration 
from the intended course. After this statement [ am sure you will 
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acknowledge the incorrectness of the assertion made by you, that 
to the surprise of all on board, we made the land. For myself, I 
must say, that had not the latitude at noon verified the observa- 
tions of Polaris, I should not only have been surprised, but 
mortified. 

Having disposed of this question, as I believe, satisfactorily, I 
cannot pass from the subject, long as my letter already is, and in 
danger of being charged with prolixity, without adverting to the 
great cause which produces so singular an effect as an ocean 
stream, so peculiar and marked in its character as that which tra- 
verses the American coast, from the entrance of the Gulf of 
Mexico, to the latitude of 40° N. with a medium velocity of 70 
miles per day. It is only on the coast of the United States that 
the stream assumes the peculiar characteristic of an immense 
body of warm water, flowing with great rapidity through an in- 
creasing colder medium, although the same fluid in a less insensible 
manner obeys the same law of flowing in one perpetual round, 
within the limits of 42° N. and the equator, and bounded only by the 
shores of Africa and America. Casting our eyes over this vast 
reservoir of water, and looking for the operating cause, we find 
within the tropical region, and generally extending from the lati- 
tude of 25° N. to 4° N., a wind or current of air, usually denominat- 
ed the trade wind, blowing uniformly and strongly between the Ist 
and 2nd quadrants, and generally so near N. E. as to be denomi- 
nated the N. E. trade wind. South of the equator a current of 
air of similar strength and character prevails, with this difference— 
that the N. E. trade wind frequently terminates at the parallel of 
10° N. The S. E. trade wind is frequently found pushing across 
the equator and extending its influence to 4° N. Blowing as 
these winds do, in either hemisphere, from points converging to- 
wards each other at the angle of 90°, the rationale is that they 
must unite. ‘They do in fact unite in the longitudes of 28° 
to 35° W., and assuming from their union a more eastern direction 
off Cape St. Roque, continue to rush with great force along the 
whole northern boundary of South America. The immediate effect 
of these great currents of air acting upon the agitated surface of 
the ocean throughout the vast expanse of 70° of longitude, from 
the Canaries and Cape de Verd Islands to the coast of Yucatan, 
four thousand miles, is to put in motion its waters in the direction 
of the wind. Hence the current of water in the West Indian seas 
is from east to west, flowing with a moderate velocity of 1 to 14 
and 2 miles per hour, according to the strength of the prevailing 
winds. Were it not for the existence of the West Indian Islands 
it is apparent that the flow of waters would be uniform, and march 
in their perpetual round, with no accelerated force but what de- 
pended upon the strength of wind, with some small exceptions, 
perhaps, for the phases of the moon, increased evaporation at 
certain periods, or the concurrent periodical west winds of the 
high latitudes. 

By casting the eye over the chart it is perceived that the Carib- 
bean Islands oppose the first impediment to the regular flow of 
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the tropical waters. Those waters are compressed between the 
islands, and in all the passages there is an increased velocity of move- 
ment. Inthe expansion of the Caribbean Sea, the flow is still west- 
ward, in the ratio of the suength of the trade winds. Moving on to 
the indraught of the narrow strait between Cape Catoche on the coast 
of Yucatan and the Island of Cuba, they acquire from compression 
that accelerated action, which gives to the Gulf stream more the cha- 
racter of a rapid river than an ocean current. I once found it to ex- 
ceed five miles the hour. By the continual pressure of the winds, 
a superabundance of waters are piled up in the Gulf of Mexico, till 
that immense reservoir can sustain no more, and the redundant wa- 
ters are thrown off through the narrow outlet, (compared to their vo- 
lume,) between Florida, the Island of Cuba, and the long chain of 
Lucayos Isles. By some, the Mississippi and other great rivers 
are supposed to have an influence in producing the stream. St. 
Pierre adopted a wilder theory. But I much doubt whether the 
Mississippi, and all the rivers falling into the Gulf within its 
wide circuit, supply the great evaporation which must be going on 
upon so broad an expanse of sea under a burning sun. The aver- 
age width of the Mississippi is about half a mile, with a four knot 
current; the current of the Gulf stream, is from forty to fifty miles in 
the Florida strait, flowing with superior rapidity. Hence, setting 
aside the evaporation, the Mississippi would constitute in surface 
only an eightieth to one hundreth part of the Florida stream. 
Having arrived at what may be considered the primary cause of 
the singular phenomenon upon our coast, and, unless we choose to 
ascend to the origin of the trade winds themselves, and the laws 
which they obey, (elsewhere so well accounted for,) having settled 
satisfactorily that matter, I shall proceed to offer but a few obser- 
vations upon the casual interruptions of the current which are 
sometimes experienced. That such suspensions occur is undoubted; 
see note at the bottom of page 2, Blunt’s American Coast Pilot, 
where it is stated that ‘‘ on the 19th and 20th, it seemed impercep- 
tible.”’ And the case of the Franklin may be another exception. 
The distant but certain cause of this suspension of the current, is 
the occasional interruption of the trade wind, which is generally 
experienced in the region of the Cape de Verd Islands, in the months 
of July and August, where a southwest wind and the billows 
it rolls on shore, are looked for annually to fill their salt ponds. 
On the coast of Liberia, during the rainy season, this wind assumes 
almost the character of a monsoon. This interruption of the general 
trade winds I have myself experienced in the month of August. I 
possess no data to prove that they occur at other seasons in those 
regions ; but deem it highly probable. Luterruptions are frequent in 
the West Indies, especially in the season of the northers. How long 
an interval of time must elapse from the date of these interruptions 
before the effect can be visibly felt on the coast of Virginia, I will not 
undertake to determine; but reasoning from analogy, as we know 
that the spring freshets and melting of the snows in the regions of 
the Rocky Mountains, which contribute to swell the Mississippi 
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to its greatest height, do not arrive at New Orleans until the month 
of August, we may reasonably allow an equal portion of time for 
the effect of the interruptions referred to in the first place, to be 
felt on the coast of the United States, which will bring us to the 
months of November and December. It is much to be wished 
that the relative elevation of the waters of the Atlantic were ascer- 
tained upon the shores.of Africa and America, in the Bay of Hon- 
duras and Gulf of Mexico. A series of barometrical observations 
are practicable, which would go far to establish the fact assumed, 
of the superior height of the waters on this side the Atlantic, at 
the points indicated, caused by the pressure of the trade winds. 
A northeast or southeast gale of wind, of short duration, fills our 
bays and rivers to overflowing. The effect of the steady and more 
uniform pressure of the trade winds, must be a similar and charac- 
teristic result. 

In relation to the observations of Humboldt upon the importance 
of ascertaining, by practical and simultaneous observation, the 
strength and direction of the currents of the Atlantic, I fully accord 
with you as to their usefulness; and the facility with which they 
may now be made, is comparatively so easy a matter, from the great 
superiority of the instruments, which are now at the command of 
the navigator, that it is to be lamented a course of such experi- 
ments has not been instituted. The thermometer has been men- 
tioned as useful in detecting the current of the Gulf stream; but it 
is reserved for that most correct of all instruments, the chronome- 
ter, in conjunction with the sextant or circle, to point out with 
precision the variation from the course by log; and to settle, with 
singular accuracy, the strength and course of the ocean currents. 
The influence of the stream upon the climate and atmosphere of 
the United States, is not unfelt beyond its own immediate pre- 
cincts. The effect of so vast a body of warm water flowing through 
a colder atmosphere, is tangible to the feelings. It is the boundary 
of snow storms. The poet has not inelegantly said of the Bermu- 
das or Somer Isles, that ‘“ there the snow fiend cannot come:”’ yet 
snow falls occasionally on the continent, two degrees further 
south. The great changes in the atmosphere of the Atlantic States, 
with every variation of wind from nerth to south, are, undoubtedly, 
much influenced by the same cause. In a geological point of 
view, in the effects produced upon our continent, the fact is wor- 
thy of notice, that a constant deposition of particles of matter is 
taking place from the coasts of Colombia to the shoals of Nan- 
tucket, not only from the deposition of the great estuaries of the 
American continent, but by the abrasion of the west coast of Af- 
rica, north of Cape Blanco, and by the wear and tear of all the 
windward islands in the West Indies. A strong example of the 
rapid formation of land is exhibited at Cape Hatteras. A light- 
house, constructed within the memory of man, upon the verge of 
the ocean, now stands one mile and a quarter from the shore. 
From these conjoint causes, millions of acres of terra firma have 
been created; and from the uninterrupted operation of the same 
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cause, it cannot be considered extravagant to suppose, that by gra- 
dual accretion, the whole line of soundings upon the coast of the 
United States, south of Nantucket, will ultimately rise above the 
surface of the ocean. 

Before 1 close this letter, I must be allowed to correct another 
error, occurring in page 26; where it is stated, as a remarkable 
fact, ‘‘that neither the commodore, nor any of his lieutenants, 
though seven in number, had ever before been up the English 
Channel.” A little more than two years before the voyage of Mr. 
Rush to England, two of the lieutenants of the Franklin, ( the 6th 
and 9th, ) passed up the channel to Portsmouth, in the Grampus 
50 gun ship; and what is indeed remarkable, went through the 
same identical passage of the Needles to Spithead. 

A LIEUTENANT OF ’16. 
To Ricuarp Rusu, Esq. 


Notr.—Since the above was written, I have perused an article 
in the Military and Naval Magazine, republished from the United 
Service Journal, of Dec. 1833, relative to the currents of the ocean. 
I do not mean to review or criticise that essay; but recommend 
the following practical illustration of the theory I have adopted: 
Take a basin of water, or saucer of tea, and blow gently, but stea- 
dily, at one point, upon the fluid, near the circumference ; and 
it will be seen that the effect is produced in miniature, which has 
been assumed to be the fact, viz. the rotary motion of the waters 
of the Atlantic, produced by the trade winds. 


[ We have omitted the extract from the log-book, as it would occupy much 
space, and does not seem to be necessary to an understanding of the subject. 
The references and quotations are correctly made; and the extract, as well as 
a chart of the Bermudas, are left at the office of the Editor, for the inspection 
of those who are at hand, and have sufficient curiosity —Epiror. ] 








RAMBLING NOTES ON SEA AND SHORE. 


‘** Our home is on the sea, boy ; 
Our home is on the sea; 

When nature gave 

The mountain wave, 
She mark’d it for the free.” 


Yes, the sea—the wide spread sea, is the most magnificent and 
benevolent freehold of God! Unlike the petty demarcations of na- 
tions, that bound intellect almost as they do empire,—no matter 
in what country your birth—what language you speak; whether 
your skin has been japanned by an Ethiopean sun, or bleached by 
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a northern iceberg,—you have an equal right to roam at pleasure 
upon this common domain of nature, and draw from its plenteous 
bosom the support of natural wants or acquired luxuries. But here, 
also, as upon land, unmolested freedom consists in superior 
strength, and the ability to be free. Untrammelled by any laws 
but those that originate abaft the mainmast—and which are always 
for the promotion of morality, the preservation of good order, and 
collective safety,—the seaman stands in bold relief the monarch of 
his own mind. The intricate mazes of worldly policy are unknown 
to him; the sycophantic smile of adulation never played on his 
sun-burnt visage ; he speaks his thoughts freely, he spends his 
money freely, and he grumbles for nothing sooner than an oppor- 
tunity to perform generous and manly actions. He cares not much 
whether he ships with Yankee, Scot, or devil; every man is his 
countryman, always provided he is a good sailor, and a good fel- 
low ; and he despises any register that shows his residence to be 
elsewhere, than in the Mary Ann, of Nantucket, or perchance, our 
own beautiful corvette, the Fairfield. So much for a prologue to 
weighing anchor. 

On the 30th of May, 1833, before sunrise, we up anchor, and 
with a stiff top-gallant-sail breeze, freely bounded over the wide 
spread bar of Sandy Hook. The light house soon disappeared, 
and the highlands of Neversink became every hour more indis- 
tinct, till they, at last, entirely faded away in the dark blue clouds 
that bounded the horizon. I had kept the deck for hours, my eyes 
rivetted on the distant hills, waiting for the unpleasant moment 
that should close from my view the land that contained my ali— 
my earthly happiness—though it had disappointed my early and 
fondest hopes. I went below in utter loneliness of heart, and 
felt that sickening sorrow of separation, which naturally envelopes 
a sensitive soul, when the strings of domestic happiness are sud- 
denly warped, or rudely broken by a concatenation of worldly 
misfortunes. I have wandered over many countries of Europe, 
and changed berths without sorrow. I have stowed my kit upon 
the beautiful borders of Lake Killarney, and unstowed it again in 
a narrow, dark, and dirty street of Paris; and all without a tear 
for the sudden transition from the naturally sublime to the artifi- 
cially mean. But I was then a travelling youth, in my teens, with 
a mind too elastic for misfortune to compress, and a pocket too full 
for adversity to sneer at. { am now a married man—happy, it is 
true, in the plenitude of its blessings, but comparatively poor in 
temporal treasures. [I have now entered on a path of life, dia- 
metrically opposed to the continued enjoyment of homely comfort ; 
and I grieve that a roving propensity should thus force me from 
quiet obscurity. But when the cruise is over, 


‘** The joys of meeting pay the pangs of absence; 
Else, who could bear it? ”—— 





Yes, who could bear 2n absence, especially a long one, from the 
ebject of his dearest affections, if it were not for the hope of again 
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meeting, again embracing in the tender communion of love or 
friendship? He who is continually teeding upon sweets may be 
cloyed ; and he who has always revelled in the sunshine of aftec- 
tion, way become indifferent—even to her, whose altar he is! But 
as hunger reclaims the appetite of the epicure, so absence but adds 
the most delicate zest to the love of the wanderer. A seaman’s 
heart isa bank that pays the most exorbitant interest. For months 
—wnay, years,—he is absent from his hi me, from the creatures of 
his warmest solicitude, and dissevered from all those ties of social 
connexion most pleasing to a young and fervent mind. He is in 
the midst of strange men, and stranger scenes; and his heart teels 
but little sympathy with tiiose around bim. But in the mid-watch of 
night, whilst pacing the silent deck, his mind wanders to his own 
little cottage ; his eye fixes in imaginaticn upon the fairy form of 
his love, and in the absorbing stiliness of thought, he drops a tear 
to her, whom he imagines the very anchor of his existence. As an 
obstructed rivulet bursts forth with the greater force, the longer it 
is withheld trom pursuing its wonted course, so with the stream of 
affection from a seaman’s heart. When the barriers of absence 
are broken down, he flies with impetuosity tc his native hamlet, 
and in a moment buries the painful recollections of years, in the 
joyous bosom of his family. - 

‘‘Avast, Christopher! Belay your jaw, and clap a stopper on 
that ere yarn. You veer cut too much nensense, my lad; while 
the wind of your story is abaft the beam, you ought to steer your 
course, and not be backing and filling ’mongst love cottages, and 
such like stuff. ”’ 

“True, Jack—so here goes for a clear run.” 

The first transports of grief have now, in a measure, subsided. 
We are far at sea. Our ship is as fine a boat as ever floated ten 
knots on a taught bowline, and oftentimes thirteen, when the 
wind’s abeam. This afternoon, we spoke the ‘“‘ Erie” packet 
ship, thirty-six days from Havre. bound to New York. As usual, he 
deck was crowded with emigrants, seeking a home in our happy 
country, where they may enjoy, beyond the power of tyranny or 
oppression, the peaceful fruits of their industry, and the inestima- 
ble blessings which accrue from a free constitution. Happy Ame- 
rica! long may’st thou be, as thou art at present, great and free ! 
the resting place for the weary of all nations. The current of 
emigration, which sets so strongly into thy mighty gulf, is doubt- 
less, at times, muddy, and necessarily carries upon its surface many 
impurities ; but thy waters have a disintecting power, that purifies 
and cleanses the whole stream of population; and if any filth re- 
mains, it precipitates and forever lies at the bottom. 

Life at sea. it must be confessed, is not quite so full of variety 
as ‘‘ Life in New York;” nor altogether so romantic as vege- 
tating in some secluded woodland cottage, hard by a “ purling 
brock,” chock full of trout, with a ‘‘lowing herd,” squalling 
children, and all the other musical paraphernalia of rura! life, that 
so vividly flit before the fancy of a poet. But, nevertheless, the 
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sea is not destitute of its own intrinsic pleasures. 
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Better walk the 


poop silently, in company with your own thoughts, than be el- 
bowed in the murky ways of cities, and swindled ‘by the polite ras- 


cals of the town. 


Better lie on your locker, and sing, 


‘* All inthe 


Downs the fleet was moor’d,”’ than serenade, of a frosty night, on 
your light guitar, ‘‘O! there’s nothing half so sweet in life, as 


love, true love,’ 


all very romantic, 


decidedly unpoetical ! 


When ten days out, 


and get for your pains your head broken with 


china, from the third story window ; tis true, but 


we were overtaken with a severe gale i 


the gulf, and lay for forty-eight hours under a fore and main way 


cer and storm stay-sail. 


continually wet, as vessels of her class generally are. 
anon she took a sea upon her quarter, that furiously broke over 


the poop, almost filling the cutters, and bathing, 


officer of the deck, quarter master, and halliard men. 
amused at the nonchalance which the old quarter master assumed 


when he saw a heavy sea coming. 


The sea ran very high. The ship was 


Ever and 


bountifully, the 


I was often 


He’d shut his toplights, brace 


himself up at the conn, and when the wave broke over, shake him- 
self like a dog after swimming, put anew quid in his mouth, and 


sing out, 
higher. ”’ 
ward-room, 


in the coolest 


manner imaginable, 


‘Thus, and no 
Notwithstanding the hatches being battened down, the 
steerage, and berth deck, were all afloat; 


and what 


with the darkness and impure air, and splashing of the water from 
side to side, confinement below was neither pleasant or enviable. 
The ship rolled most tremendously, not being able to carry suffi- 


cient sail to steady her: 


and every lurch played a disastrous and 
expensive tune upon the ward-room and steerage crockery. 


The 


greater part of our midshipmen were green horns, having never 
smelt salt water before they joined the ship; and all such were now 
quite busy in giving the most ludicrous and painfully practical il- 


lustrations of the ups and downs of a sea life. 


One poor reefer, in 


particular, just cut adrift from the apron strings of his mother, had 


the watch on the quarter deck. 


Cruikshanks; 


eyes rolling with the most inexpressible terror. 


Tiere he stood, a 


picture for 


his back against the binnacle, and clinging to the 
weather main-topsail brace : mouth wide open, hat a cockbill, and 


At last, a heavy 


sea broke over the quarter, forced hiin away from his mooring, and 
off he was swept into the lee scupper, from whence, after much 
ado, he was extricated by the captain of the after guard, and car- 


ried below to the cockpit. 
titillated with hartshorn, 


Here he was stripped, and rubbed, and 
until he began to show some signs of 


life; when, all of a sudden, the flood gates of his distemper were 
opened, and the loblolly-boy was foully inundated at one end, 


whilst the doctor’s 


an >flicer. 
as his ¢ 


garments were no less scandalized atthe other. 
The loblolly-boy screamed, and fell flat upon his back ; 
it was neither a gratification or honor to be 


swearing 


upon even by 
The doctor cursed the ill-timed evacuation, 
candid and deliberate opinion, that the gastric secretions in 
this case must have been preternatural, from the highly concen- 


and gave 
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trated natur®€ of the effluvia of the egesta! The poor youth, half dead 
with sea sickness and fear, opened his eyes, as if from asleep, gaped, 
and calmly asked, though not without some anxiety, if his tarpaulin 
was safe! ‘“D n your tarpaulin, and you too,’’ politely an- 
swered an old reefer, who, descending the steerage ladder at this 
moment, slipt, and tumbled headlong over the loblolly- boy, who 
still lay groaning upon the deck, and came to on his stern, in the 
very midst of the abomination! *‘ D n your tarpaulin, and you 
too, I say, (continued he, ) you bilge-watered, skunk-stomached, 
cowardly son of a land-crab.”’ His passion, doubtless, would have 
furnished a further breeze of eloquence, had not the storm lulled 
and all hands been called to make sail. So, unshipping his defiled 
breeches, he threw the sweet nosegay at the head of the unfortu- 
nate youngster, and disappeared, to bend on a clean suit. 

“ After a storm, comes acalm.”’ Aye, and a dead one, too, 
we had. For five days succeeding, scarcea ripple was to be seen 
upon the surface of the ocean. The heavy sails hung carelessly 
against the masts, or flapping to and fro, as the ship rolled from 
port to starboard; aud the light ones, occasionally catching a little 
puff, would belly dut for a moment, and serve to keep steerage 
way on. The men lolled listlessly about deck ; here and there a 
knot of them might be seen in the shade of a sail, in close con- 
clave upon some ‘bloody yarn, or discussing a wondrous tale of the 
sea; for all the world like little political coteries of an election 
day, at a country tavern. Some again were playing at checkers, 
some making grass hats. Here the armorer, blowing away at his 
iron forge; and there, at the martingale, a fellow with grains, 
striking at schools of chameleon-colored dolphins, as they sported 
about the quiet bow, gaping like fools, as they were, at our brightly 
burnished copper. The old quarter-master sat, in Turkish style, 
under the break of the poop, mending his jacks and ensigns; and 
on the taffrail stood Mr. Chronometer, with his quadrant, watching 
for the moment when the sun, like a coy maiden, unobserved, 
should bathe his graceful limbs in the meridian wave. On the 
booms, lay Pompey, the wardroom boy, stretched out, fast asleep; 
in his right hand a brush, and his left arm incased to the elbow in 
a half polished boot; his nicely japanned skin modifying the rays 
of light as they fell upon his uncovered head ; so that they became 
a sombre and cooling shade, in reflection, around his tarpaulin 
couch; whilst Jacko, the monkey, was busily engaged delving 
into the intricate mazes of the sleeping cherubim’s wool, and ille- 
gally abstracting from thence sundry and divers article-, too nu- 
merous to mention. 

Sailors are fond of reading; and I must confess,—with shame 
however,—they had much rather read novels than tracts, and gene- 
rally love Roderic Random more than the ‘“ Pious Boatswain, 
or John Bunyan’s cruise to Heaven. Poor blind sinners that they 
are! There sits a tarry-fisted fellow, with one of Bulwer’s last 
volumes of nicely gilt dandyisms; and, as true as I live, here isa 
rascal actually shedding a flood of tears over the unhappy fate ot 
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the heroine of Kenilworth, that a boatswain’s mate and a cool 
dozen could by no means extract from his manly eyes. Curse 
the tender hearted— 

“‘Stop—stup—Christopher, ’ whispered conscience,—‘ don’t 
swear at the man’s pity, and generous resentment; you have often 
wept yourself at a tale of misery or oppression; and he who 
cannot, is less than a man !”’ 

“True, very trne,” said I, changing my tune; “he isa good- 
hearted fellow after all; and only permits nature to bedew his 
eyes after her simple, old-fashioned manner. 

Heigho! From the wardroom, the flute sends forth the soul- 
thrilling sounds of ‘‘ Home, sweet home; ’”’ whilst an old salt, on 
the f»recastle, sings ‘‘ Nancy Dawson,” with embellishments. <A 
sail is reported from the mast head; and perchance some reefer, 
Who is not entirely beguiled with the laziness of the scene, may 
be observed, slowly ascending the weather rigging—seating himself 
on the fore crosstrees, and looking i in the direction of the s ail; if, 
mayhap, by the time he has got aloft, the object of his visit has not 
been eutirely forgotten. Even the bell is struck with such a breeze- 
lacking hand, that the very p-rkers continue, uninterruptedly, their 
snoring symphony i: the manger. The principal place of attrac- 
tion is the scuttle-butt; and the only sounds that instinctively 
wake the most lethargic, are produced by the boatswain’s piping 
to meals, or mischief. 

This is buta faint picture of a calm at sea. The spirit of still- 
ness pervades all, and every thing, as thouzh there was, for the 
time, a very pause in existence; and this spirit reizns omnipotent, 
till the fans of nature are again put in motion. A black cloud 
rises to windward, on the otherwise clear and quiet horizon. 
Catspaw ripples begin to cover the water’s surface in the distance ; 
the light sails gracefully belly out; the yards are trimmed—braced 
sh rp up; the bowlines hauled tauzht; foam gathers at the bow; 
eddies are perceptible in the wake; the mainsail no longer flaps; 
the ship politely nods her head as a token of thankfulness to the 
giver of breezes; and, as if touched by the wand of a magician, 
animate and inanimate things throw off the cloak of lethargy, 
spring into joyous activity, and at once become full of buoyancy 
an:] motion. 

We ran easterly to within a day’s sail of the Cape de Verd 
islands; then laid our course for Rio Janeiro, hoping soon to ag 
with the regular southeast trade wind. On the Sth of July, i 
long. 20° 30! west, we crossed the line. A few days previous, we 
received a formal intimation from the cabinet of old Neptune, that 
his majesty would condescend to pay us a visit as soon as we 
should cross the threshold of his southern dominion. But our 
captain was notin the laughing mood, and so politely declined the 
honor, to the infinite joy of all the green horns, fore and aft, and 
the unspeakable mortification of the knights of the forecastle, who 
had made elaborate preparation for the auspicious day; and 44 
lected, in battle array, the whole paraphernalia of the ceremony, 
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the shape of comely swabs, coal-tar-brushes, buckets of slush, and 
iron hoops. I must confess that I was disappointed myself; for, 
like all other well-meaning mortals, I had a curious itch to see the 
barberous operation performed upon others ; more especially, as I 
had purchased from the old god, by sundry propitiating presents 
and promises, a certain immunity for my own tender chin. 

Well, as might be expected, the day passed away with the 
growling of one party, and the joyous exultation of the other. 
Old Jack Orlop, who was to have acted Triton, ( Neptune’s conch- 
shell trumpeter, ) declared solemnly, upon his honor, that the service 
was about to be ruined by unseaman-like gravity, and puritanical 
psalm-singing. Seeing, as how he, an old salt, who had crossed the 
line twenty times, and doubled Cape Horn seven, could not have 
the pleasure of beholding that ylorious scene reacted, which, once 
upon a time, brought the briny tears of agony into his own sweet 
eyes. He argued—that as how, the compliment of slush-shaving 
having been bestowed upon him, to put a finish upon his nautical 
education, so had he an implied right to confer the same favor 
upon any other candidate for the honors and emoluments of mar- 
linspike knighthood. I really thought the doctrine plausible, and 
one that would look very well, just by reversing the golden rule a 
little trifle, to wit:—‘‘ Do unto others, as others have done unto you !”’ 

Every night had I been watching the gradual declination of the 
northern star; and though low in the firmament, it yet shone on with 
all its splendid brilliancy. We had been fast approaching that hemi- 
sphere, where its twinkle never guided the lonely mariner: and 
my heart swelled with the feeling of parting with an old friend, 
who had shone on my birth, and frequently directed my belated 
wanderings in the pathless forests of our own happy country. 
From the hammock nettings, where [ usually stretched these lovely 
nights, I turned to the star, expecting each minute to lose sight of 
it; and could not help connecting, in my mind, one gentle being. 
who also shone in its decline, and like it, was soon to disappear 
not for years, but for ever. 

The following simple lines were written at the moment: 
All hail to thee, northern star ! 
Thou art low in the field of the sky ; 


And alone--not unlike those, who far 
From their friends, home, and country fly. 


For nights have I gazed on thy bed, 
As it hung o’er the clouds of my home : 
And sigh’d for those joys that had fled, 
When I sought me the ocean to roam. 


Yet lower thou sinkest each night, 
As our bold ship approaches the line ; 
And dim grows my heart, whose sole light 
Shines like thee, in a northern shrine. 


Biest altar of my early love; 
I’ve knelt in purity of heart before thee— 
* * * * * 


* 


~ + - 


* 


+ 
* 
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The line is pass’d; the star has flown, 

And briny hills hide it from view ; 
A last farewell—my native zone, 
My all— my love—adieu! 


Years will pass, ere the magnet star 
Shall shine on our proud ship’s foam ; 

But its light will then guide, to those blessings afar; 
That await the poor wand’rer at home ! 


O the beauties!—the transcendent beauties of a tropical cli- 
mate! Right before the wind have we been sailing for weeks, with- 
out once having occasion to move tack or sheet; accompanied, 
night and day, with flocks of the Exocetus, or flying fish—the 
humming birds of thedeep. This connecting link of the feathered 
and scaly tribes, is seen no where else but near the line, or be- 
tween the tropics. They resemble small trout; the head some- 
what larger; the body from four to eight inches long, with dia- 
phanous wings, commencing at the usual place of the fins, and 
extending to the tail. They rise in large flocks from the water, 
with the whirring noise of partridges, and fly about 200 yards, then 
descend for an instant to the top of a wave, to moisten their wings; 
and shooting off again, appear like countless prisms in the air, 
catching the sun’s rays on their scaly backs and reflecting them 
again in every variety of color on the broken waves. Thus they 
fly for hours around the ship, and not unfrequently in their descent 
fall upon the deck, from whence they are unable to rise again for 
want of the necessary moisture on their wings. I have caught a 
number of these unfortunate little fellows by this accident, and 
have preserved their wings as a tangible evidence to the incredu- 
lous, that fish can fly as well as fowl]! 

A tropical sunset is a picture entirely worthy of the Great 
Painter of the universe. The air is as pure and mild as it was 
the first spring day of creation. A sky of the richest blue, with 
here and there a silver island scudding along before the ethereal 
winds; now with topsails of the brightest orange; anon, the 
courses and jibs are of the deepest vermillion ; and, again, some 
straggling rays will steal through a broken cloud, and gild most 
sumptuously the masts, spars, and rigging. Lower down you be- 
hold, spotted arornd in careless magnificence, the huge fragments 
of a mil'ion rainbows rudely broken; and which, like the jewelled 
girdle of a fairy queen, now splendidly encompass the azure hori- 
zon. The sky atthe west is broken at irregular intervals, by the 
descending rays of the sun, as they shoot themselves out beneath, 
into broad lakes of molten gold, tinging with a fiery yellow, the 

western wave, and apparently acting as avant-couriers, by whom 
the idle monsters of the deep may be apprised of the advance of 
the king of light, and retire from his mighty presence, to their 
lichen-bedded caves in the dark profound. Modestly peeping 
from behind a cloud, you see the moon, round, plump, and hearty; 
rather du!l, it is true, (like other great personages, when divested 
of their borrowed light,) but waiting, with a mild air of resignation, 
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till her rival departs; then she slyly throws off the cloak of mo- 
desty, and gives audience to her thousand satellites—heavenly and 
terrestrial. I love the moon, not for her boasted modesty—for she 
has none—but on the contrary, modesty is perpetually sacrificed 
under her passion inspiring influence; but I love her calm reflect- 
ed light, that has such a stilling power over animate nature. A 
light under which, a thinking man can best reflect ; in which, a lover 
can revert to the scenes of his early affection and thrilling enjoy- 
ments; and by which.a philosopher may view the countless diamonds 
that glitter upon the altar of heaven, and adore in calm fullness of 
his heart, the great, the incomprehensible Almighty! I love things 
of smaller moment. I can sit these beautiful moonlight nights, for 
hours at the cathead, looking at the brilliant phosphoretic jewels 
that are thrown all around in such dazzling confusion by the bow 
of the ship. Nay, at times, the very ocean seems on fire, and 
when the spray breaks in at the bridle port holes, jacks-of-the-lan- 
tern jump round the spar deck with the agility of witches in a co- 
tillion, whilst the moon’s rays perform a phantasmagoria in the 
wake, that would pass with a poet for a fairy dance on a village 
green. Thus revelling in the beauties of a tropical climate, with a 
fine sky and a steady breeze, we spanked along quite merrily, full 
of health, joy, and activity. 








THE REGIMENT OF DRAGOONS. 


The following is an extract from an order of General Leaven- 
worth’s, dated Fort Gibson, Arkansas, May Ist: 


‘© The Commanding General is highly gratified with the appearance and per- 
formance of the troops at this post on review yesterday. 

‘* The dragoons are in excellent order ; much better than could have been rea- 
sonably expected, considering the very many difficulties and disadvantages 
which they have had to encounter during the last winter. It is evident that 
the officers and men have not been inattentive to their duties. The uniform 
is a good one, as well as soldier-like and beautiful in appearance ; and the horses 
appear to be very good, and all their equipments of excellent and substantial 
quality.” 

‘* The personel of this corps is of a high and valuable quality, and the Com- 
manding General has learned, with surprise and regret, that some of the enlisted 
men,have deserted. Itis true, no doubt, they have had hard times during the 
winter, as they have been without quarters, and nearly or quite destitute of long 
or short forage for their horses, and consequently compelled to guard them in 
acanebrake. This, it is confidently believed, will not again occur; and if i¢ 
should, &c.”’ 


Such was the regiment of dragoons, on the 30th of April. 
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The distractions, Mr. Editor, of a camp are so manifold, that 
it is an effort of no small fortitude to undertake a subject, which 
a feeling of slight, but just excitement, so fatal to comfort in this 
burning climate, clearly indicates, will swell undermy hands. And 
this is a most impolitic exordium, when readers are tobe anticipated 
by mails, which as slowly, but, alas! not so surely, progress, as the 
sun on his northern visit. 

One of our first military writers has made the reflection, in sub- 
stance, that itcosts more blood and treasure, to defenda country 
by militia, than to maintain a standing army, sufficient at all times 
for its defence. This position I believe to be incontrovertible and 
indeed unanswerable. Now far be it from me to wish to make de- 
ductions unfavorable to that contrary policy, originating with the 
saves of our revolution; adopted in the wisdom of their succes- 
sors, and sanctioned by a nation’s voice. But it stands an abstract 
truth ; modified in practice by considerations, which it is not my 
intention to discuss. 

In 1829, owing to the absence of the garrison of Fort Leaven- 
worth,—who were protecting the Mexican trade—a necessity arose, 
owing to the conduct of the Ioway Indians, of calling out the 
Missouri militia. In 1831, owing to the smallness of the regular 
force onthe Upper Mississippi, a large draft of Illinois militia was 
called intoservice. In 1832, under the same circumstances, about 
3,000 mounted Illinois militia were for months in the field. 

What amount of treasure has been thus expended, the guardians 
of the treasury can best answer: those conversant with militia 
claims can perhaps estimate :—to what purpose, with what gain to 
the nation, military men might answer if they pleased; but all, 
conversant with figures, can demonstrate that the militia opera- 
tions of 1832, cost a sum that would support the regiment of dra- 
goons for five years: to say nothing of an immense loss arising 
from a general neglect of business, more particularly farming. 
Now none can doubt but that the regiment of dragoons, had it 
then been in existence, would have been fully competent to carry on 
this Sac war, without the aid of a single volunteer, or even, per- 
haps, the regular infantry. . 

Guided by the sober light of experience, Congress, acquainted 
with the most prominent results of this course of affairs, and with 
the necessities of the emigrating system further South, have taken 
a course fouuded upon a few very simple principles of political 
economy: the first symptoms of the adoption of a true policy, 
were the passage, I believe, unanimously by the Senate, two different 
sessions, of a bill to mount a portion of the infantry. Experience, 
here still in advance, made new demands on the witnesses of the 
proceeaings of the Black Hawk campaign of 1832. Congress an- 
swered by the creation of a corps of mounted rangers. Of this corps, 


(in justice not so formidable to its friends, as acertain brigade of 


Illinois volunteers of notorious memory,) after a few remarks on 
its materiel, none more readily than myself would pronounce its 
requiescat in pace. 
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There was a time when our frontier’s-men were the most formi- 
dable light troops,—to speak technically ,—that the sun ever shone 
upon. But what made themsuch? The constant exercise of arms; 
the stern necessity of untiring vigilance; a capacity for endurance 
resulting from ceaseless exercise and warlike toil. These prime re- 
quisites of the soldier were created amid scenes of real danger, 
whose experience exceeded infinitely any result of the drill, the 
mimic war of regular soldiers, by which they are prepared to be- 
come veterans. These were the scenes of the ‘‘dark and bloody 
ground,”’ and these the actors, whose type was Daniel Boon, (the 
sire of our worthy captain of dragoons.) These were the unaided 
pioneers of an infant nation ; these were the antagonists of the un- 
tamed Indians of the woods: who, singular enough, are as much 
more form‘dable than those of the prairies, as were the ancient 
Gauls and Britons than the slothful Nomade tribes of the Asiatic 
plains. 

Where now, are we to look for such a class of men? The govern- 
ment, gathering strength like a young giant, has taken these matters 
into its own hands; the strongest nations of Indians have been 
subdued to utter helplessness; others, awed and controlled; they 
have felt the strong hand of the government over, and among them ; 
they have been tamed. The infantry at out-posts have long since 
succeeded to the heritage of border-men: These last, from the 
slayers of Indians, have become most dangerous to timid deer; from 
the hunters of the bear and panther, have degenerated to those of 
the playful squirrel. 

Now easily might a multitude of facts be adduced to sustain my 
conclusions. I have known a caravan of traders, nine tenths of 
whose numerical force were the most western Miss »urians, to 
cower before half their number of the arrantest cowards that ever 
swelled the imaginations of men, under that generalizing title of 
Pawnees ;—and when relieved by the presence of infantry, I have 
seen what an effort of persuasion was necessary to prevent the half 
of them from totally abandoning their expedition. 

But, it is the old received,—once well founded,—notions con- 
cerning this class, which naturally linger in the minds of a genera- 
tion sated with innovation. To these we must look to account for 
the apparent preference of Congress for irregular troops, and their 
reluctance to substitute dragoons. It is on such foundations that, 
in moments of excitement, members have indulged in such remarks 
as, that a company of men of the frontier were worth more than our 
whole army, ‘‘composed of the sweepings of cities.” A two-fold 
calumny ! That member had every opportunity of knowing, when he 
uttered it, that aregiment of infantry had been for near ten years 
stationed three hundred miles beyond the most remote settlements 
of his own State, (the most remote,) in constant contact with the 
Indians. 

Under these false impressions, did a certain honorable and in- 
telligent Senator from the West, state, during the discussion of the 
Ranger bill, and the campaign of 1932, that the frontier men, 
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then out in the field, soon destined, some of them, to become ran- 
gers, were infinitely superior to the army, to the poor infantry, 





(whom he would seem to reproach for not being mounted :) that 


they could subsist themselves, ‘‘ be here to-night and fifty miles off 


by morning.’’ What must have beeu the feelings of officers on 


reading this, as they did, inactive in a wilderness, a swamp, de- 
layed by these same boasted volunteers, who had marched to a fort 
for provisions? it being notorious that they had thrown away their 
rations to avoid the trouble of carrying them on their horses. 

The policy of keeping alive some knowledge of that no less 
essential than brilliant branch of the science of war, the cavalry 
arm, has been so often remarked and so generally acknowledged, 


that little need be said on the subject. 


It being of more difficult 


attainment than artillery or infantry, only creates the greater neces- 
sity of being prepared beforehand ; in other words, of having a re- 
presentative force of that arm, around which, as a nucleus, in time 
of need, a greater force may be gathered ; amd be influenced after 
the manner that ‘‘a little leaven leaveneth the whole lump.” 

To show that more time and attention are required to make 
cavalry soldiers, it isonly necessary to state that, in the case of heavy 
cavalry at least, (the dragoons are such,) the recruit is first to be 
made an infantry soldier; and afterwards, which is a much greater 
undertaking, a mounted dragoon; to say nothing of the horse, 
which requires as much drilling as the rider; particularly without 
a system of training young horses, which is a degree of perfection 
that our government will not think of attempting. All this is con- 
firmed by the experience of the last war, when an attempt was made 


to add this important arm to the service: but owing to there not 


being a sufficient number, if any, of instructors, want of time, op- 
portunity, &c., it proved nearly abortive. 

Influenced doubtless by these considerations, and convinced by 
the experience of late years, of the necessity of a mounted force to 


cope with mounted and other Indians, Congress passed the bill 


to raise a regiment of dragoons, on the 2d of March, 1833. The 


officers were forthwith appointed from the infantry and mounted 


rangers. 


Five companies were soon completed and concentrated at Jefferson 
The recruits had generally disposed of nearly all their 


barracks. 


They were immediately ordered to recruit for the regi- 
ment, and were restricted in their enlistments to persons between 
twenty and thirty-five years of age; native citizens who, from pre- 
vious habits, were well qualified for mounted service. The officers 
were authorized to inform candidates for enlistment that they would 
be well clothed, and be kept in comfortable quarters in winter. 


clothing, in anticipation of their uniforms, on their arrival at that 


station. 


In this they were destined to be sadly disappointed. 


At 


the approach of winter,—in November,—before any clothing or 
their proper arms had been received; before two companies had 
received their horses; just at that season when all civilized and, 
I believe, barbarous nations, even in a state of war, suspend hos- 


tilities and go into winter quarters, these five companies received 
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an order to march out of theirs,—to take the field! By great ex- 
ertions, and numerous expedients, a quantity of clothing nearly suf- 
ficient to cover them, but of all qualities, colors and patterns, was 
obtained. The march to Fort Gibson was commenced on the 20th 
of November. On the third day they encountered a severe snow 
storm. On the 14th of December, they reached their destination, 
having marched five hundred miles. Here they found no comforta- 
ble quarters, but passed a severe winter for any climate. In tents 
the thermometer stood more than one day at 8° below zero. There 
were of course no stables, and the horses were of necessity turned 
loose to sustain a miserable existence on cane in an Arkansas bottom. 

Bad as all this was in every respect, it hasin some instances been 
exaggerated or misrepresented ; for, be it known, the officers were as 
much disappointed and deceived as the men, and had the same fare. 

In what originated this march? Wasany important public end 
to be attained? Was it to repel an invading foe? Was it to make 
a sudden and important attack upon a foreign enemy? Did the 
good of the service in any way call for it? To these questions there 
is but one answer—No! There has been assigned, as the only and 
great motive, that the corps having been raised for the defence of 
the frontier, would be disbanded if it rematned inactive so far in the 
interior as Jefferson barracks. What! has itcometo this? Has 
Congress so firmly established a character for illiberality, inconstancy 
of purnose, want of intelligence, that the true public interest is to 
be sacrificed to appearances glossed for their eyes? Is their igno- 
rance of military affairs so great as to become a matter of calculation? 
Is it attempted to flatter them with the possession of magical attri- 
butes ?—that, at their mighty fiat, the laborious and tedious process 
of enlisting, clothing, equipping, of discipline, of dismounted and 
that doubly difficult mounted drill, that has hitherto been consider- 
ed the labor of a year, nay, of years, is all to be accomplished in 
a day! It is difficult to say. A mighty object has doubtless been 
attempted: formen have been caused to suffer such har'ships as 
the defence of country and liberty has not always been sufficient 
inducement to endure. 

The question may well be asked, has the Government of the 
United States constancy of purpose equal to the creation of a 
single regiment of dragoons? Our legislators must be aware that 
the officers appointed in the dragoons, were of necessity infantry 
officers; that they knew nothing of the service of cavalry ; that time 
is necessary to overcome these difficulties, and the opportunity of 
peace. The service of cavalry had become with usa forgotten and 
unknown branch of military knowledge ; something to be read of, as 
we do of the Macedonian phalanx. There are but two copies of 
cavalry tactics, founded on the system followed, in the possession of 
the dragoons: the officers have been drilled in squads, in order to 
teach the men. 

Jefferson Barracks was doubtless originally selected as the sta- 
tion, where the regiment wasto be set up after a uniform system, 
before it was to be thrown into actual service, operating in detach- 
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ed bodies among widely scattered tribes of Indians. This might 
have been done nearly as well at an out-post,—if the people are 
really so at.xious that their lot should be cast beyond the pale of 
civilization—and they would have been spared the disasters of a 
change of policy. 

Mach has been said of the great expense of the dragoons ;—that 
they must be doing something, &c. &c.; this being understood to 
be quite independent of the consideration, whether there is any 
thing important to be done, just at this time, or not. They can do 
something; are about to make a long excursion; but it were but 
rational to suppose that this enlightened nation would have alittle 
patience ; at least sufficient to allow itself to be well served. The 
dragoons were first-rate rangers the day they were enlisted, and 
they bid fair to remain but little better, in many respects, if a more 
enlightened and liberal policy be not adopted in their regard. 

Rome was not more rigid in exactions from her armies and their 
commanders, than are the United States—this most pacific of na- 
tions; Rome, whose very birth was amid the throes of a measure 
of military violence, whose population, wealth, and power were, 
step by step, the growth of military success, whose fame and history 
are but military annals. Marius was thought to have taken the first 
great step towards the ruin of the republic, when he permitted the 
richest and most powerful citizens to serve by substitute in his Afri- 
can wars—the first instance recorded. Such a nation might well 
exact of its armies immediate action and success, when every in- 
dividual had been raised to arms. 

It is unnecessary further to waste words, on a subject that en- 
forces conviction cn every reflecting mind. The great change I have 
shown to have vaken place in the character and habits of our fron- 
tiers-men, those pioneers of the civilized, was in part attributed to, 
a corresponding change in the character of the Indians. But let 
it be here remarked, that all those who have had the opportunity 
have observed, as a trait of character common to all Indians, that 
none so instinctively appreciate the advantages of regularity, obe- 
dience, &c., in regular troops; it is apparently combined with a su- 
perstitious feeling, founded ofcourse on ignorance, which inspires 
them with awe at the sight of a completeness and uniformity, 
so superior to themselves, as to appear mysterious. Owing to this, 
and the great changes in the circumstances of the Indians, and our 
relations with them, it were easy to clearly demonstrate that the 
regiment of dragoons is better calculated for service among them 
than any irregular troops, even of the wuld border caste, did they 
now exist. In the first place, it is well known that the Indians, 
having been driven back generally to the plains, the prairies, act 
now almost universally on horseback ; of course all operations of 
attack against them must correspond ; now our border-men, ran- 
gers, &c., use their horses for the sole purpose of locomotion ; they 
dismount to use their rifles: thus encumbered with the preservation 
of their horses, it of course is left optional with the Indians to attack 
him with advantage, or to ayoid engagement by an indefinitely con- 
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tinued flight. But the main object of our troops, as I understand 
it, is in these times, to awe the Indians ; to keep them submissive, 
and quiet among themselves ; torepress their morbid inclinations 
for discord and internal aggressions ; to preserve peace, and further 
the design of civilization. An irregular, half-armed force, composed 
of individuals who have never known even the common restraints 
of society, who confound insubordination with a boasted equality; 
who cannot endure the wholesome action of discipline, or even 
obedience, cannot be considered comparable for these objects, with 
a force whose perfect discipline ensures an absence of all offence ; 
whose complete and perfect arms are the tokens of strength ; whose 
accurate evolutions, responding to a guiding will, are emblematic of 
power; whose very uniforms have an imposing, moral effect, 
investing them, to Indian eyes, with the character of direct repre- 
sentatives of a great nation which they dread. 

It has been intimated in the national legislature, that the dra- 
goons can aud must build quarters and stables. There seems to 
exist a great want of information on every point of this subject. Now 
every officer of dragoons, every intelligent man acquainted with 
cavalry service will unhesitatingly pronounce, from the force of an 
honest conviction, that this is impracticable. Do gentlemen reflect 
that the dragoon is almost constantly ‘occupied with the care of 
his horse ? of the horses of the sick? of absentees from all causes ? 
and until stables are built, his horse is tenfold an object of atten- 
tion? To come to facts at once ;—the dragoon horses at this post 
are held out to graze the half of each day: this, with watering, groom- 
ing and feediny, the care of his various accoutrements and arms, and 
the drilling absolutely necessary to keep up but a moderate degree 
of perfection in his duties, occupies nearly every moment of the 
time of a dragoon soldier. 

The MATERIEL of the army has heretofore been complained of; 
called ‘‘ the sweepings of cities,’ &c. Young men fit for the ser- 
vice required of dragoons cannot be enlisted, with any such pros- 
pect of building, of hard labor, held out. Ifthey are inclined to 
work, they can easily obtain at home double and treble the wages of 
dragoons. Some experience has been had on this point; and it 
was readily discovered, that the main, if not sole inducements of 
those thatenlisted, were the ideas of change, romantic notions of the 
far west, &c., operating upon enterprizing, roving inclinations. 
We shall next hear of their being too good, too much of gentlemen 
for the service. In truth Congress are hard to please. 

Many seem to suppose the service of cavalry easy. They suffer 
their imaginations to dwell on asolitary fact, that the dragoon rides, 
when the foot soldier walks. The dragoon, when stationary, may 
for months, never mount his horse, but to drill; or to water him. 
Or, after a fatiguing day’s march, has he a servant to relieve him 
from the various attentions required by his horse? which by some, 
are to be continued throughout the night. How many prefer walk- 
ing to riding at the tediously slow gaitof most marches, even when 
a horse may befurnished without the care of his keeping? Lamone 
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There seems to exist a great misapprehension, or perhaps some 
jealousy onthe subject of the pay of dragoons. Enough has been 
said of the labors of the men. It would seem superfluous to dis- 
cuss, when the practice of all nations and times hasdecided. But 
I will take a brief view of the subject. Officers are paid, in what is 
called pay proper ;—subsistence ;—the support of a servant, and in 
some cases, for pecuniary responsibility ; the whole being so pro- 
portioned, as to meet all reasonable expenses. As to pay proper ;— 
the direct compensation for his services. The dragoon company 
officer, then, has twenty more men under his care than in other 
corps: added to this are seventy-one horses, which require unre- 
mitting attention ; and in fact isan addition, greater than the origi- 
nal sum total. And he must be acquaiited with, and teach a double 
system of tactics. As to subsistence,—though doubtless he eats 
with a better appetite, he will be content to put up with the allow- 
ance of those who labor less. His waiter is more expensive, as he 
requires one of far greater qualifications, than other officers ; in fact, 
few can get along with one. 

All officers commanding companies are allowed ten dcllars per 
month, for clothing responsibility. Those of artillery and infantry 
are accountable for the clothing of fifty-one men ; inthe dragoons 
for seventy-one ; in addition, for seventy-one horses, amounting to 
five or six thousand dollars ; and then for a long list of the most various, 
intangible, floating property, that ever puzzled the brain of a soldier : 
such as, saddles, bridles, saddlebags, halters, nosebags, surcingles, 
girths, currycombs, brushes, spurs, horse-blankets, &c. &c. &c. 
Captains of Dragoons have offered fifteen dollars per month to 
be relieved from this responsibility,—the offers were declined. 
Officers of Dragoons receive forage in kind, or commuted at their 
option, for the support of their horses. The allowance does not 
cover his necessary expenscs, for buying and foraging his horses 
and in this country, their often recurring loss; the keeping up his 
establishment of saddles, &c. &c.; to none of which are officers of 
other corps exposed. 

The Regiment of Dragoons, has had, so to speak, bad luck ; 
which on some points may be acharitable conclusion. The winter 
at Fort Gibson has been one of unexampled severity ; the corn 
crop of last season had been swept away by an unparalleled rise of 
the Arkansas river. This was, however, or might have been, known 
before they were sent here. 

The river has been this spring, is now, unusually low. Some 
of the clothing arrived in February; after having been, with the 
sabres and pistols, sunk ina steamboat. The guns made for the dra- 
goons, &c., and some of the clothing, have not yet arrived. Their 
sabres and pistols are not those intended for the regiment ; but of 
a very rough, inferior quality. 

With a little time and patience, doubtless all will be well; and 
the regiment of dragoons will fulfil in usefulness and efficiency, the 
sanguine expectations of its friends, and stand unscathed by the 
vain shafts of envy and malice. C. 


Fort Gibson, May 10th, 1834. 
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THE HARBOR OF RIO JANEIRO, 


BY ROBERT BURTS, U. S&S N. 





Much has been said in praise of this celebrated harbor, whose 
qualities rank it the finest in the world; yet its superior beauty, 
extent, and safety, entitle it to every commendation, however 
lavish they may have been bestowed. When we contemplate the 
irregularities of nature, we are induced to believe that this world ‘ 
of ours was created without regard to any particular formation ; 
but gazing upen the land and water here, we are led to think that 
the mighty Architect for once deviated from his wonted course, h 
and designed this purposely for a harbor. On entering, you are K| 
struck with wonder and admiration at the bold and stupendous 
mountains, which, on either hand, rise frowning from the sea, and y 
whose deep blue summits are almost eternally enveloped in mist. i 
Tie sun was setting as we swept slowly by those monuments of 
nature, and the sight that greeted us was beautiful and imposing in 
the extreme ; the dense fog that hung upon each lofty peak, and 
reposed lazily in each glen, seemed transformed by his rays, into 
an element of pale and liquid fire, which glowed and varied with 
all the most beautiful hues of the heavens. Those parts of each ‘ 
mountain opposed to the sun seemed a mass of ruddy gold, while i 
the sides immediately opposite were clothed in the dark deep blue of 
declining day ; the sea too was magnificent, varying in dies as the 
sun lightened or shaded it ; here dark and gloomy, and there bright 
and smiling ; in one place black as ink, and in another revelling in 
the hues of the lilac and the rose. 

The famous Sugar Loaf mountain stands at the very entrance of 
the harbor, and points it out to the mariner far at sea; its ascent is 
generally deemed impracticable; one side might possibly be at- 
tempted with success ; but on the other it is a total impossibility, 
as the rock there rises almost perpendicularly. Opposite this 
mountain, a large mass of solid rock rises from the sea ; on this 
place is erected Fort Santa Cruz; the harbor is entered between 
the defence and the Sugar Loaf, and from either of the situations 
it has a beautiful and picturesque appearance. 

One continued chain of mountains forms the vast frame for the 
waters of Rio Bay ; the entrance is quite narrow, but the land re- 
cedes on either side, and does not reunite until it has formed a 
capacious basin, where a hundred thousand ships might ride in 
safety. The town of Rio Janeiro is situated in a deep and exten- 
sive valley, defended on every side, except towards the water, by 
lofty mountains. The houses are all white, and their appearance, 
from the Bay, is truly beautiful; the eminences about Rio are gene- 
rally crowned with religious or charitable edifices, and those, toge- 
ther with the many cross-capt domes and steeples in the town below, 
serve to impart that real or imaginary aspect which we see, or fancy, 
in all Catholic cities. A little distance below Rio, and not altogether 
unconnected with it, is Gloria Hill, a bold and lofty mountain, 
whose summit is crowned by a church; the numerous pretty habi- 
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tations which intersperse this hill, its romantic appearance, and 
bold and rocky shore, upon which the surf is forever breaking, im- 
part to it a beauty and interest far above that possessed by the sur- 
rounding scenery. The back ground of this beautiful and natural 
picture, is formed by a chain of mountains, upon whose highest 
elevation stands the celebrated Organ Peaks. We were at Rio 
several days before we were gratified with a sight of those objects 
of interest. It was during the rainy season, and a dense mass of 
clouds had settled upon them ; but one morning the mist had fallen 
somewhat, and their deep blue summits were visible, high in the 
heavens, and boldly relieved from the sky beyond. 

Rio Janeiro may be deemed impregnable to a hostile force, and 
the natives have not neglected to erect fortifications for its defence ; 
opposite the entrance stands Fort St. John; immediately at the 
mouth of the harbor is Fort Santa Cruz; at the base of the Sugar 
Loat, Fort Villegagnon is seen, and on the Ilha de Cobras another 
fortification is erected ; this Island stands at the upper extremity of 
the town, and divides the outer from the inner harbor. Was Rio 
properly and bravely defended, it might did defiance to the world, 
so greatly has nature assisted in strengthening all around. 

The sea breeze generally commences between the hours of ten 
and twelve, in the forenoon, and continues during the day, and 
nothing can be more different, in some respects, than Rio, during 
the prevalence of the sea breeze, and Rio, previous to its appear- 
ance ; the sun arises sparkling and clear, and showers his scorching 
rays full upon every thing, while not a breath of air stirs to neutral- 
ize his almost insupportable heat; every thing is dull, languid, and 
silent; ’tis ‘rue te land breeze at times prevails, but it imparts no 
relicf whatever, as it comes laden with the warm vapor of the moun- 
tain, and so light as not to cause a riffle upon the waters of the Bay ; 
all the vast sheet of water which forms the harbor, reposes silent and 
motionless, and every thing that floats upon its surface is seen in 
beautiful and distinct reflection in the depths below; all nature 
seems absorbed in a deep and heavy sleep, and the only animate 
feature exhibited abroad, are the boats of the natives which still 
ply to and fro, but even those add to the inertness of the scene, as 
the sails hang dull and useless against the masts, while the half- 
naked rowers labor with a lassitude that ina manner distresses the 
observer. 

But then view Ri» during the prevalence of the sea breeze, and 
a scene far different and relieving greets the senses; a new and 
powerful animation seeres breathed in every thing, nature starts 
from her slumber with redoubled energy, and the hum of multi- 
tudes around, tells the inspiration that prevails ; the rowers cease 
their laborious exercise, while their boats pass by on every hand 

with astonishing velocity ; vessels of all sizes are seen entering the 
harbor and dashing the spray proudly from their prows ; the streets 
throng with population; the song of the gay and the laugh of the 
light-hearted rise above the tumult of sounds, and Rio is then 
the giddy, volatile, and grand. 











FIRST CAMPAIGN OF AN A. 
No. 10. 


The time was now drawing nigh, when the new General from 
the south was expected to arrive, and cut the tether which had 
long bound the army to its encampment at Fort George. There 
was a strong feeling of impatience at the inactivity to which it had 
been subjected, and many thought the excuses offered for it were 
insufficient and unsatisfactory. It was believed that we might 
have done something, in the way of honor to ourselves, if not of 
benefit to the country. We had been consuming the principal of 
reputation previously acquired. The successes of York and Fort 
George had been balanced in the public mind, by the reverses of 
Stoney Creek and Beaver Dam; and we had now for sometime 
been living on promises which mortgaged the future. It was ap- 
prehended that we should soon become bankrupt, unless some 
lucky speculation, in the way of fight, were to improve our for- 
tunes. Several schemes were concerted for this purpose, with more 
or less sagacity, and encouragement of happy results; but none of 
them came to the maturity of a trial. 

At one time the question was seriously agitated in council, 
whether the army should not muster up its spunk, and seek the 
enemy at hand, instead of waiting for the fleet, in order to look out 
for one elsewhere. ‘* My voice 1s still for war,’’ said one; and 
another said the same; and nearly all were ditto ; so it was deter- 
mined that war it should be the next morning. We had not far 
to go; it therefore did not require much preparation. It was but 
the cooking of a meal or two, and stuffing the cartouch boxes well, 
and all was ready. There were reasons why the plan should be 
kept a profound secret until the moment of execution. We 
occasionally had sentinels leave their posts on the piquets and 
change services. They were more inclined to do it when any 
mischief was brewing, and they believed they would have news to 
communicate, which would make them welcome. Every tongue 
was accordingly mum as taciturnity itself. No one said a word; 
but probably there was not a person in camp the less wise for it. 
When all the Field and Staff were found closetted for some time 
at head quarters, and afterwards were seen dispersing to give 
orders for havresacks and cartridge boxes to be filled throughout 
the camp, no proclamation could have told a plainer tale. We 
could not get on the Niagara river, and if we moved any other 
way, it must be towards the enemy in our neighborhood. Each 
one, therefore, went to work at the needful preparation, taking 
care not to neglect to screw his courage up to the sticking point. 

All was bustle and alacrity in camp. The plan was, to make 
two or three feints, and one real attack. By this contrivance, it 
was hoped that the enemy would be so distracted, as to leave the 
main point to our mercy. It was to be carte, contre carte, and 
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tierce, all at one and the same time, while the tierce was intended 
to pink him through. The great object of contention was, as to 
who should manage this pinking stroke. To make a feint does 
not sound well. However, all was settled. The whole business 
was cut out, and was all to be made up the next morning. Some 
sat down and began to write letters to distant friends, informing 
them that only one night stood between them and the onslaught. 
A few locks of hair were put into the mail. And the Doctors had 
made ready the bandages and the tourniquets. 

But the sun was scarcely permitted to go down on these high 
expectations. Counter orders were issued from head quarters, 
which fell on the camp like water on heated metal. It was found 
out that success was not as absolutely certain as that two and two 
make four; it was, therefore, thought that the warrant was not com- 
plete for putting any thing to hazard. Every one was very loud 
in his regret that he was obliged to live to fight some future day. 
Having made up his mind, and adjusted all matters for that particu- 
lar norning, he did not desire a postponement, which might catch 
him less prepared. If the enemy got any hint of our intention, 
as no doubt he did, he probably did not oversleep himself that 
morning, but was stirring betimes, in order to receive us with all 
due ceremony. We were very sorry to disappoint him, and 
promised ourselves to make the call at a more convenient 
season. 

Luckily, we had about these times, something occasionally 
arising to divert attention from ourselves. We felt ashamed of our 
inactivity, under which we were oxydating and fast obscuring the 
polish acquired by the initial successes of the campaign, and be- 
coming, in the opinion of the country, like unused and uncleaned 
arms, only fit for condemnation and exchange. Word came dowm 
of Perry’s victory on the lake above. It was too good to be true, 
and, at first, we distrusted the story as much as if it had been re- 
‘ported that we had all been breveted for our late much ado about 
nothing. But it soon came in a shape so unquestionable, that we 
felt authorized to burn a little gun powder in the way ofa feu de joie 
and salute. When hostile camps are in the neighborhood of each 
other, it is regarded as good manners to give each other notice of 
such noisy rejoicings, lest they should be misunderstood, and 
cause unnecessary disturbance. We had received a kindly notice 
of this kind from the enemy on some previous occasion, and now 
had an opportunity of returning the compliment. We accordingly 
most courteously despatched a flag to him, with the information, 
that we were about to express, by the mouth of the cannon and 
the musket, our joy at a recent event on Lake Erie, which had 
resulted in the capture of his Majesty’s fleet there; and begging 
him not to be uneasy at the reports, as not an ounce of iron or 
lead was to be concerned in the affair. We added that we were 
the more desirous of communicating the tidings, as Commodore 
Barclay, not having reserved to himself even a jolly-boat, had pro- 
bably been unable to communicate them himself. 
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The enemy thanked us for our politeness, and said that he had 
no doubt an event of the kind we reported had occurred ; but, he 
believed with a result exactly the reverse of that for which we 
were about to waste our ammunition. He knew that Commodore 
Barclay had recently sailed from Amherstburg, with the intention 
of doing that very thing to Mr. Perry, which we flattered ourselves 
Mr. Perry had done to Commodore Barclay. He, however, was 
perfectly willing that we should laugh while we could, as he had 
no doubt we should soon have good reason for changing the tune. 
We were quite satisfied with this understanding, and, having lat- 
terly expended but little powder in the way of fighting, we thought 
there was the more to spare on rejoicings; we accordingly made 
the woods, the lake, and the heavens ring again with our big and 
little guns. 

Not long after this decisive and brilliant victory on the lake 
above us, we had reason to expect that an equally glorious achieve- 
ment would signalize that which was beneath our eye. One morn- 
ing, when the wind was pretty strong from the east, we saw that 
our Commodore had at last succeeded in getting so near Sir'James, 
that he seemed to be in the very act of putting salt on his tail. 
The fleet were so far on the other side of the lake, that, even at 
the beginning of the engagement, they were nearly hull under; 
but we could distinctly see the two parties, and their relative 
movements. Our fleet had as strong a weather-gage as a full-sail 
breeze could give, and, all its smoke being wafted to the wind ward, it 
generally stood out distinctly to the eye, while the enemy appeared 
as generally in a cloud of smoke. Gradually edging towards the 
head of the lake, after a while we could see little besides the mast- 
heads, and even these were soon invisible to all but the few nautical 
eyes among us. 

We were left, by this disappearance, in a most tantalizing situa- 
tion; nevertheless, we had good reason to flatter ourselves that 
Sir James was under the Commodore’s thumb, and we felt assured 
that common wriggling would not enable him to escape from that 
predicament. We considered Lake Ontario as about to be swept 
as clean as Lake Erie had just been, and that our trident would 
henceforth be put down, the middle prong et Niagara, while 
the two outer ones would each have a lake to themselves. But 
fortune would not play the prodigal with us. She had expended 
so much good luck on us on Lake Erie, that she grew niggardly 
when favors were asked below. She saved Sir James, when 
no underwriters would have insured him under ninety-nine per 
cent. Compelled to scud or surrender, he chose to scud, and 
made off for the head of the lake as steadily as if he had been 
bound for one of the forests on shore there. Our Commodore, see- 
ing his antagonist determined to go high and dry, rather than re- 
new the fight, was obliged to give ‘up the pursuit, to avoil sharing 
the same berth. Sir James would have been at home on shore, a 
part of the British army being at hand to welcome him there; w hile 
our fleet would have been a trespasser. and treated accordingly. 
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It therefore clawed off while the gale permitted, and had to content 
itself with believing Sir James to be a sneak, more inclined to run 
aground than board his opponent. 

But a new era was opening on the army, and we began to think 
too much of our own concerns to sympathize long with the disap- 
pointment of our gallant brethren on the lake. It was known that the 
War Department, or the big article thereof, had arrived at Sacket’s 
H..rbor, or in its neighborhood, in order to have the immediate su- 
pervision of the turning over the new leaf of the campaign ; and that 
the new General from the south was on his way to Fort George. 
These movements made a great noise through the country, and rumor 
trumpetted them in our ears sometime before official information 
could reach the same point. At last we knew that the Big Bug 
would be on the opposite side of the Niagara at a certain time, 
notice having been given to this purport, to which was appended 
a hi.it, that no salutes were desired on the occasion, whose noise 
might blab tothe enemy. This hint was not regarded as sufficient 
to supersede the regulations, and it was determined that the artil- 
lery should speak out, whoever might be the wiser for it; and the 
proper number of six pounders was accordingly arranged, with 
matches burning, in readiness to set the echoes at work. All the 
officers had g»thered in the meantime, on the bastion of the fort 
which overlooked the river, in order to watch the barge that had 
been sent over, with flag flying, to receive the distinguished comer. 
It was followed by every eye to the landing on the other side, and 
glasses were put in requisition to inspect the crowd collected there, 
and mark the movement when the great man should settle on the 
handsome cushion, which had been arranged in the stern-sheets for 
his especial accommodation. 

While all were thus anxiously engaged on the bastion, word 
was brought to the General in immediate command, that a person 
wished to speak with him at head quarters, a building just without 
the fort, and not far from the bastion. As the General felt no in- 
clination to quit his look-out point at that interesting moment, 
or to be disturbed by unnecessary business, he directed his A. D. 
C. to attend this untimely visiter, and learn his desires. This A. 
D. C. had observed a man, who came across the river, in a small 
boat, and, landing at Fort George wharf just as the barge struck the 
other side, had walked up alone to head quarters. His appearance 
indicated one of those country claimants, who were daily importun- 
ing the commanding officer on a thousand and one accounts. The 
A. D. C. obeyed the directions of his chief promptly, but in bad 
humor, being vexed at such an unseasonable call, and determined 
to make brief work of the interview. When he entered head 
quarters, and found a man standing there, in a sort of box coat, 
and under a large, slouched hat, he was so confirmed in the opinion 
with which he had left the bastion, that, without any prefatory civility, 
he asked in as few words as possible, his pleasure with the General. 
The stranger, taking off his slouched hat, and showing a fine 
bald head, of a much more gentlemanly contour that would have 
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been looked for under such a cover; and with an expression of the 
eye that had as much good-humor as rebuke in it, very gently an- 
swered, ‘‘ you will please to inform your General, that General 
W—k—u—n wishes to speak with him.” The A. D.C. was not 
a little astonished at this annunciation, and felt inclined to say a 
few words in apology for his want of sharp-sightedness; but 
thinking the least said was soonest mended, and that possibly his 
mistake had been productive of a secret gratification, proving, 
as it did, the sufficiency of the disguise in which rank had design- 
edly shrouded itself, retreated under cover of alow bow, which 
hid his confusion, in order to communicate the news to his Gene- 
ral on the bastion. 

The interview which immediately followed, had scarcely begun, 
when the hint as tothe tell-tale salutes was renewed. But the words 
were not more than half out of the mouth that was engaged in ut- 
tering them, when as many cartridges as there were states, ex plod- 
ed just at hand, and made such a noise as to leave both speaker 
and hearer nothing better to do than to look at each other in 
silence. What cannot be cured, must be endured. The new 
General seemed to think the powder and noise were beyond re- 
call, and acquiesced with as much good-nature as good sense. Dur- 
ing this time the barge returned, and brought the bobs to the kite— 
the suite, which had not been permitted to embark in the small 
boat, lest the disguise of the box-coat and slouched hat should 
have been rendered ineffectual. 

Soon after this great arrival, there was a general review of the 
forces, that the General miyht see what instruments he had to work 
with. Between three and four thousand men were paraded, that 
put to blush the past inactivity of the campaign. They were in 
most perfect holiday order. Having had little else to do but to 
keep in good trim, they had done that much in the best manner. 
There was not a band in camp. Early in the campaign, a new 
regiment joined, and marched into line preceded by a band, the 
leader of which played on a violin! When a tour of duty brought 
him on the grand-parade, he was turned off, as dealing in music 
that was not canonical; or, as the wags said, not according with 
the cannons. The fiddler, surprised and offended that an instru- 
ment, which was a favorite at the Connecticut musters, should be 
scouted on the frontiers, permitted his charge to fall into desuetude, 
and the camp was once more left to the drum and fife. We had 
about fifty or sixty of these martial instruments, that were played 
with great skill, and when one heard them at guard-mounting each 
morning, in full and harmonious chorus, no regret was felt at the 
absence of sweeter music. On the occasion of this review, never 
was spirit stirred, or ear pierced more powerfully. The General 
had a spice of ostentation in his character, and when he passed 
down the line, and felt his blood spurred in his veins by these 
sounds, he looked as if he had no doubt that, with such soldiers, 
he would do better than Montgomery, and full as well as Wolfe. 
Great bustle and preparation ensued. Not a word was published 
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nor perhaps whispered, except in confidential ears, of what were 
the objects in view. The only thing said was, build, repair, 
and buy boats. Boats! boats! was all the cry. Every harbor, 
creek, and nook, from Sacket’s Harbor to Niagara, had been ran- 
sacked for its craft, and where purchase, or hire, was out of the 
question, the strong hand of military necessity cut short the business 
by a summary acquisition. In this way, before many days had 
elapsed, Niagara river witnessed a convention of boats, that looked 
as if the whole population of the country was about to go adrift. 
Every kind of craft was duly represented, from the long half-decked 
Durham boat, to the veriest skiff, almcst too small for use. 

When all this transport had been gathered together, and other 
necessary matters had been arranged, it was surmised ‘hat the main 
body of the army was to embark, in order to turn the enemy’s 
flank. The more shrewd believed this to be only a ruse de 
guerre. It was well to throw out such a story, as deserters might 
carry to the enemy without injury to our plans. Our sentinels 
were known sometimes to relieve themselves by joining his «ut- 
posts, instead of coming into their own. If these rascals had 
been led to report that we were about to slip off slyly for Kingstcn, 
or the river St. Lawrence, the enemy might have packed up at 
once for the same points, having much the farthest to go. It was 
important to keep him amused where he was, until we were ready 
for a start. This readiness was soon accomplished. A small band of 
reyulars had been selected, which was to defend the point of honor 
left behind to the last extremity, in case an attack should be made 
after the main body had departed ; the militia, a fine body 0! vol- 
unteers, (at least so far as crossing the river was concerned, ) had 
come, to keep up the shadow after the substance had been remc ved ; 
and each body of troops had got possession of its assigned craft; ~ 
when some deserters from the enemy brought in word that we were 
to have an attack the next morning, by way of valedictory. 

Ti:ose who had been accustomed to these cock and bull reports of 
deserters, put little confidence in these threats of the encmy, and 
were for embarking and pushing off without any regard to them. 
But the new General jumped at the bait as if he ha 1d just begun to 
nibble. He said if the enemy was so polite as to propose a fare- 
well call, he would meet him half way; and accordingly ordered 
that the troops should be, at break of day, on the middle ground 
between the two camps, ready to reciprocate such civilities as the 
enemy might chose to offer. As we hada long row before us on 
the morrow, it was desirable to use the night in a good sleep, «nd 
the morning in a good breakfast; nevertheless, while the rear- 
guard of the stars was yet lagging i in the skies, the whole terce 
was at its appointed station, divided on the different routes leading 
from the enemy to our camp. It was just such a cool, frosty sort 
of a morning, as Octeber generally begins with; and its chilly air 
passed into our empty stomachs, whetting the appetites of some, 
and giving an ague-fit to others. We steed our ground mst 
patiently and valiantly until the sun was fairly up, and all minds 
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even that of the new General, were made up, that the enemy was 
thinking more of breakfast than of fighting, and that we might as 
well go to our own breakfasts too. We were accordingly permit- 
ted to return to camp, having lost nothing but a little sleep and 
rather more time. 

The dis-appointment o* a fight did not probably spoil many ap- 
petites. We all did justice to our farewell déjeuné at Fort George, 
and then embarked, bidding adieu to all concerned, particularly 
to the six and a half foot commander of the regulars who remained 
behind. He had not been selected so much because his head was 
on the top of amaypole, and therefore enabled him to keep a good 
look-out, as because it was thought he had the obstinate sort of 
gallantry which was deemed necessary to defend the point of honor 
left so much exposed to the enemy by the departure of the main 
body. But not a doubt was entertained that the enemy, as soon as he 
should find we had cleared out, would make a dash at the place; 
and we took it for granted that the few regulars, if it were carried, 
would bury themselves under its ruins. Under this impression, 
our adieus to them were considered as something like last words. 

It did not seem to be known, even at the embarkation, what 
our destination was; nor was it until just at the moment of cast- 
ing loose, that Henderson’s harbor was specified as the point of 
rendezvous. Perhaps not two wen, among the three or four thou- 
sand on board the boats, had ever heard of this place, and we turn- 
ed down the Lake without any absolute certainty that we were on 
the right track. But there was a vague rumor that it was somewhere 
not a thousand miles off from Sacket’s Harbor—a spot which had 
been equally unknown a twelve-month before, but which now had 
a notoriety that reached every man’s ear in the country. It was 
quite a picturesque sight, the some hundreds of boats which were 
now afloat, and as full of soldiers as if they had been stowed in 
bulk. The morning was fair enough to give promise of a goodly 
day, and we moved on a while under breezes so favorable that the 
promise seemed to bein the course of fulfilment. The chief of our 
brigade had embarked himself and suite, of all kinds, down to two 
fine pointers,* ( the spoils of victory,) on board a large Durham 
boat, which was too cumbrous for being rowed, and depended on 
her sails for progress. The winds, towards evening, became light 
and baffling, and the sails often hung in wrinkles around the masts, 
leaving us as stationary as if stuck fast on a rock. Luckily, we 


* Those Pointers—one of which had a dowble-nose—belonged to a Col. C. of 
the British army, and had been left by him, on the morning of the capture of 
Fort George, at his quarters, having, perhaps, been forgotten in the hurry of 
an evacuation. A flag was sent in a few days after, with a request that they 
might be restored, as the double-nose was of a particularly valuable breed. 
They were of course given up, and nearly forgotten; when one morning, 
about four or five daysafter, they were seen again in the yard, making ‘a point’ 
at a rose bush there, in the centre of which was a bird’s nest. Such a determined 
animo revertendi seemed to authorize us to think the dogs had changed their 
allegiance ; and we accordingly kept them thenceforth, until subsequent acci 
dents gave them a new master, much to our regret. 
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had aresource under these impatient circumstances, in a barge 
astern, which was brought along side, and received such as were 
entitled to the privilege «f a seat in its stern-sheets. Darkness soon 
shrouded the waters and the land, and every guide to the mouth of 
the creek where we proposed to encamp for the night was obliterated 
from our view. A fire, however, soon arose en the shore, which 
we took for granted had been kindled by some of our precursors, 
and our oarsmen renewed their strokes with enlivened vigor. 

yten this beacon first arose, it did not appear more than a mile or 
two ahead. But nothing is more deceptive than lights seen over 
the water. They makea great show through the refractive atmos- 
phere that rests on the surface, and lead one to think they are 
within stones’ throw, when a cannon-ball could not come near them. 
The rowers were constantly casting over the shoulder an inquiring 
eye, to see how many more strokes were to be given before their 
weary arms would be relieved. At last, we seemed to gain so little 
on the light, apprehensions bevan to be entertained that we were 
being misled by some will-v’ithe-wisp, and that supper and lodgings 
were as fur off asever. But perseverance accomplished its object, 
and we found ourselves, at length, in the mouth of a small creek, or 
river, showing one or two log-cabins, which offered all the hos- 
pitality the place could boast. A bright fire invited us to enter one 
of them, which proved to be the domicil of the patroon of our Dur- 
ham boat. Feeling as if, in hiring his boat, we had acquired a claim 
to his house too, we took possession of the ample hearth with: ut 
much ceremony, and were perfectly at home sometime before we 
were warm. 

The helpmate of our patroon, who had never before entertained 
a Big Bug under her roof, was much elated at the honor, and set 
about tie hospitable duties of a hostess with much bustle and des- 
patch. Agreeably to way-faring usage, the first question we put to 
her on our arrival, had relation to her larder. The Jew, in the 
play. was informed, in answer to such a question, that there were 
“‘two potato-skins and an egg-shell.’’ Our landlady’s larder was 
not at such a low epb; but, she said, first come first served, and 
those who had preceded us had not gone away empty ; she therefore 
could promise us little more than a rasher and a cup of bohea. Our 
mess-chest being still in the rear with the Durham boat, we were, 
perforce, content with the meagre fare proposed, and accordingly 
disposed of ourselves around the blazing fire, so as least to incom- 
mode the operations there, which were to bring this rasher and 
bohea into palatable condition. 

Our hostess was perhaps the plainest woman that ever succeed- 
ed in getting a husband. We thought the patroon must have been 
captivated in the literal sense of the word, or redeemed by her 
from the gallows. His calling withdrew him much from her society, 
and we had no doubt, when homeward-bound, he was unusually 
patient under a head wind. Those of us who were tond of novelty, 
kept our eyes as intently fixed on her, as if they had been riveted 
by the most ardent admiration. While she bustled around the fire, 
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then fidgeted at the table, and then at the cupboard, or at something 
else, we followed her movements with a persevering sort of gaze, 
which she began to interpret into acompliment. Unused to flatte- 
ry of this kind, it produced a hurry-skurry excitement in her motions, 
that was very diverting; and, on the whole, we looked upon the 
scene as even a greater treat, than if it had been embellished by the 
handsomest woman that ever graced alog hut. The Big Bug nod- 
ded and winked, and made all sorts of sly signs to his young men, 
in order to check their covert waggery ; but all in vain. It wasa 
time of severe fast, with little prospect of abatement; and it seemed 
excusable to fill up the tedious interval with such divertisement as 
the hour threw in one’s way. 

After the meagre rasher and the feeble bohea had been disposed 
of, we began to bethink ourselves of that which was to follow. 
There was but one room and but one bed in that room. To 
occupy the latter, to the exclusion of the hostess, was forbidden 
by gallantry, as well as by an apprehension of the insect armies 
which were supposed to be encamped in the stead ; and, after much 
discussion, it was arranged that the Genera] and his suite should 
be disposed of on the floor, immediately in front of the fire, while 
the better-half of the patroon should enjoy her accustomed pillow. 
We all, accordingly, betook ourselves to our several slumber ng 
places, a straw bed, rather less hard than the floor, lifting us an 
inch or two from it, while our cloaks formed the superstratum. 

The General, observing his young men inclined to wakefulness 
and curiosity, admonished them to shut their eyes, and affect dor- 
mouse, ifnothing better could be done. They addressed them- 
selves to a doze with much earnestness ; but sleep is the last thing 
that comes by compulsion. They saw and heard every thing that was 
going on in spite of themselves ; and often, when they were thought 
to be fast asleep, would break out in a fit of mirth, that showed 
they were as far from it as at the first start. At last the patroon 
came in, and, with as few words as if he had been absent from 
home only fifteen minutes instead of as many days, took his place 
beside his wife. Long yawns, however, interrupting the few ques- 
tions and answers that passed between them, soon announced that 
all was about to be quiet in that quarter; when the tenants of the 
floor, turning on their backs, began, in order to provoke drowsiness, 
to count, by the light of the flickering fire, the cracks between the 
boards of the flooring over head, or to number the strips of pompion 
that were suspended. from the beams on which that flooring was so 
loosely laid. This somniferous occupation was fast producing its 
intended effect; eyes were closing and mouths were opening pro- 
bably for the last time that night; when, by some unlucky move- 
ment of one of the guests stowed away above, an upset took place 
in that quarter, which threatened all beneath with a most unwel- 
come inundation. Quick as thought, the halfasleep and the whole 
asleep were on their feet, and ready to cash forthe outer darkness, 
when the descending streams struck on the table, set a little on 
one side, still covered with the scanty remains of our scanty sup- 
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per, and showed that its tendency was a few feet from our couch. 
Simultaneously with ourselves, the patroon and his wife, raised 
themselves up in their bed, and watched, in speechless anxiety, the 
direction of the spilth; when, hearing the big drops pattering among 
the teacups and saucers, and plates, on the table, the good lady 
seemed to comprehend that all was safe, and with aremark, that 
accidents will happen in the best regulated families, replaced her 
head on her pillow, while her husband silently followed her exam- 
ple. The Genera! and his suite, wishing for an ounce of civet, and 
turning the matter off with a cheerful laugh, took the hint, and did 
so likewise. 


Two material errors were committed in the reprint of a part of No. 8,—in 
the number for June, which justice to the author requires should be pointed out. 

The sentence commencing on page 263, 9th line from the top, should read 
as follows :— 

** When that went into harbor, after [the] crossing at Fort George, in order 
to increase and multiply, the army, except for such wild-goose-chases as had 
been made up to the ‘‘ Forty,” was considered pretty much ata stand until it 
should re-appear.” 

On page 264, a whole line is omitted. At the 6th line from the top, the sen- 
tence should read thus :— 

** After his schooner had fallen on her beam ends, and showed no disposition 
to right again, he is represented to have taken his seat on the [gunwale that 
still lifted itself a little above the angry surface of the] waters, and directed 
such ofhis men as his boat could carry, to embark, and proceed to the nearest 
vessel for assistance, resolved to be among the last to be saved.” 

The omissions are included in brackets. The first edition, which underwent 
the editor’s revision, was correctly printed. The reprint, as has been b« fore 
staied, was not examined by the editor. It is mortifying, that such gross errors 
should be committed, and greater care will be taken to avoid them in future. 

EpIror. 
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**Itismy very timidity,” answered I, ‘“* which leads me to assert it. How- 
ever,” added I, after some further reflection, “ the further | look into the past, 
the more clearly do I perceive all things alike pre-ordained.” 

** And do you not,” cried my friend, ‘‘ shrink from the consequences of such 
a doctrine ? ’—.dnastasius. 


In all reflections which recall the memory of the past, the mind 
is apt to dwell on some particular events with more than ordinary 
pertinacy, and will linger on them unconsciously, as by a charm, 
while the hand is engaged in their record. This fond clinging to 
individual recollections, is, perhaps, unfortunate fora writer who 
seeks to please a mass of readers, and especially that class who 
glance at his pages in hopes of being attracted by some sparkling 
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phrase or brilliant thought. Like that superficial skimmer, the swal- 
low, who glides over the surface with grace and celerity, stooping 
but not stopping to pick up the chance morsel that his quick eye 
detects as pleasant food, so the reader of a Magazine skims through 
the leaves in search of some pretty idea that may serve to gratify 
his somewhat morbid appetite, or to humor his fastidious taste, 
Without deigning to arrest his attention to any deep and serious 
reflections. 

It is a truly amiable trait in an anonymous writer, who may be induc- 
ed to assume an expression of gaiety, whatever may be the inward 
disposition of his soul, in order to amuse the ennuyed literary epi- 
cure, and to dispel the vapors which overhang his mind. Whether 
he succeeds or not in this kind purpose, there can be no satisfac- 
tion or reward, except what arises from the consciousness of bene- 
volent intentions; unless indeed, it be true, ( what a very sensible 
woman* has said,) that what we do for the purpose of pleasing 
others, soon takes off the edge of our own individual sufferings. 

The fancies of men vary so much from each other, and from any 
criterion that a writer may establish, that the chances in the attempt 
to please are fearful odds »gainst success. 

One is amused by a phantasmagoria of brilliant images conjured 
from the imagination. Another requires a succession of incidents 
aud actions. Anotheris not content unless the heroes of these 
are some known individuals. who may be recognised by some pe- 
culiar characteristic of manner or habitude. 

But there are very few of the multitude who are satisfied with a 
picture of the youthful passions, and the moral sentiments which 
nature and education may have fixed in the mind; or who are 
entertained by the relation of the great struggle between them, dur- 
ing that eventful and important period, when the character is forming, 
and the disposition of youth receives its propension for good or 
for evil; because, there are very few of the multitude who have 
ever taken the trouble to analyze their own emotions or to sift the 
impulses that have directed their conduct, during the trying season 
of adolescence. 

But I was forced to such investigation. Although my father scarce- 
ly ever condescended to advise me respecting morals or religion, 
my mother, with a zeal and affection which none but a mother can 
exert or ason realize, was unceasing in her admonitions. There was 
nothing inthem fretful to my self-love or disagreeable to my jealous 
nature; for what might have appeared asperity to vanity, was 
smoothed by maternal conciliation and tenderness, and all rebel- 
lious emotions were thus subdued by a spirit of disinterestedness 
and love, which was breathed through, and pervaded, my mother’s 
communications. 

It cannot be expected, therefore, that the portion of my remin- 
iscences which relate to my own connexions, and the peculiar in- 
fluences which directed my actions, thoughts, and feelings, at the 
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period of life to which I have referred, will be very entertaining to 
those who had not the happiness to be blessed with such a monitor, 
and who can feel no sympathy with him to whom those emotions 
are endeared by memory, and which are sanctified by time and the 
deep conviction of their benefit. When I indulge in these personal 
recollections, therefore, let the reader excuse them as inoffensive 
sel/-gratulations ; or rather, honor them as the sacrifice of filial 
thanksgiving on the altar of filial veneration. 

‘Thus much has Arthur dictated tc me, to apologise for the intro- 
duction of his own individual concerns in a history which has not 
so much reference to him, as to the institution where he was edu- 
cated: which is not intended to portray his character, so much as 
(through him.) to portray the system, administration, and influen- 
ces of a military education. 

Ihave advised him, however, not to be chary of his own ad- 
ventures and thoughts; for not only will they make a pleasing 
variety in his story, and awaken, perhaps, some answering chords 
in other’s bos: ms, but will illustrate a part of his purpose of ex- 
hibiting the influences to which cadets are exposed. 

I shall let him go on though, in his own way; and my word for 
it, he will soon be talking of himself, (for he is, with all his good 
qualities, a bit of an egotist, ) and of those intimate and boon com- 
pantons with whom he passed his first year, or plebeship. 

Our time in camp was spent in asuccession of purely military 
duties. The first class indeed were required to study the scieuce 
of artillery, and to recitetwo or three times a week in Pyrotechny, 
the practical part of which they were taught every day at the la- 
boratory. The rest of the corps, consisting ofthe fourth and second 
classes, (for the third class were on furlough,) were initiated and 
perfected in the exercise of infantry and artillery tactics, and all the 
minutia of field duty. During this period too, the accomplishment 
of fencing, which in former years had been much neglected, began 
to be attended to. 

By degrees, my companions and I were promoted from the 
squad, to an ‘amalgamation of squads; "and from thence to the 
‘company ;’ and finally to the ‘ batallion ;’ and towards the end of 
the encampment, constituted the personale in the ‘evolutions of 
the line.’ 

It was astonishing how soon we learned these various drills un- 
der the admirable system pursued by our distinguished comman- 
dant. His example inspired all with emulation, and infused into 
the most deadened mind, an ardent military spirit which defied 
fatigue and all extremities of weather. I recollect never to have 
witnessed so much euthusiasm as was depicted ir the counten- 
ances, and exhibited in the conduct of the corps, when our emi- 
nently soldier-like commandant appeared on the parade, decked in 
a field-officer’s brilliant uniform, and mounted on his sorrel charger. 

The animal himself seemed to feel unwonted dignity in again 
bearing the soldier who so zallantly bestrode him on the bloody 
fields of Niagara, and snuffed the breeze which swept over the 
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scene of mimic warfare, as if he indeed inhaled the tainted atmos- 
phere of contending armies. If the outward manifestations of brute 
animals are sure criterions of inward emotions, this beautiful horse, 
as he appeared on the occasions I allude to, recognised in the 
trumpet’s notes and the drum’s harsh roll, the sounds of martial 
preparation; he snorted in unison and paced proudly to and fro, as 
if eager for the contest. Never did bride and bridegroom seem 
so well to become one another, as did this gallant rider and his 
noble steed. Iam sure that I never felt the fire of military enthu- 
siasm glow so warmly in my bosom, and never have [experienced 
so foreibly, the power of that mysterious sympathy which pervades 
all animated creation. 

But our commandant was the only one who was mounted, during 
these ‘‘evolutions of the line.’’ His aids and staff trudged on foot, 
or rode on “ shank’s mares,”’ whilst they hastened to impart instruc- 
tions to the various chiefs of battalions. It was ineffably ludicrous 
to see a cadet ‘“ A. D.C.” in this, his “first campaign,” trot off 
in fine style, unconsciously mimicking the horse by throwing his 
feet high, or moving sidelong with his chin on his breast, and ap- 
pearing, for all the world, like acentaur—barring the hind legs. 
But perhaps this was my own imagination, and the young mer- 
curies no doubt performed their missions with all the demureness 
becoming the dignity of soldiers, and other two legged animals ; 
but certain it is, they needed horses then, as the corps do now. 

In the guard duties too, my class had become tolerably perfect, 
and could stand post fortwo hours without feeling inordinately 
sleepy. Indeed so reckless did some of us become of the delights 
of nature’s sweet restorer, that we preferred to listen to the tales 
with which the midnight hours were beguiled in the guard tents, 
rather than to court oblivion and rest, in sleep. 

These tales sometimes partook of the character horrific, and 
sometimes were traditions of by-gone events, connected with the 
academy—such as the famous “ rebellion;’? where every one was 
filled with fire and fury, until the real or supposed danger was at 
hand, when all took to their heels, emulating each other in dis- 
cretionary valor; excepting only two, who audaciously stood their 
ground. Or the more recent “ drill scrape,’’ when a portion of the 
two middle classes, most nobly offered to become champions of the 
rest against the innovating tyranny of November drills—by mag- 
nanimously denying themselves the pleasure of attending them: 
for which self-denial, some were dismissed, and the officers of both 
classes reduced to the ranks. 

To these exalted examples of a ‘glorious spirit’? was added in 
after years, an account of the ‘“ Christmas scrape,’ when a few 
who expected to be “ found,” and in the delirium of the “ January 
fever,”’ with a zeal only surpassed by their disinterestedness, resoly- 
ed to vindicate the prescriptive exemptions of the corps from recita~ 
tions on Christmas—by havinga row. The penalty of which, many 
others besides the January-men, were condemned to suffer. 
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But these were not the only stories with which we were euter- 
tained. The chivalric devotion of Clem March who, Cassius-like, 
saved dandie Stock from drowning, at the expense of his health, at 
the risk of his life, and his display of eminent presence of mind in 
his benevolent endeavors to preserve his comrade; and Joe 
Smith’s ambitious attempt to swim across the Hudson, in which he 
succeeded, but was so much overcome by the exertion as to be 
unable to swim back again; so after wandering naked on the op- 
ter shore, till his hardihood was rebuked by the winds, and his 

yronic emulation was completely cooled, he was fetched back 
again, shivering and ashamed, to resume his clothes en the rocks 
at Gee’s Point. These and many similar anecdotes were inter- 
spersed, by way of condiment to the substantial stories of tradition- 
ary fun and frolic. But, to speak truth, there was no necessity 
of seasoning the dish; forthe appetite for adventure and insubor- 
dination was so strong, that the partakers voraciously swallowed 
every thing that sav: red of these ingredients. 

I can hardly account for the interest which these tales excited, un- 
less it be ( which some may deny ) that the youthful listeners were 
so thoroughly imbued, by nature and education, with the princi- 
ples of virtue, honor, and disinterestedness, which commerce 
with the world had not yet vitiated, that the relation of deeds 
of chivalric excellence did not create surprise and its covsequent 
excitement, while those of factious disregard of authority astound- 
ed by their audacity, and allured by a specious halo, which re- 
ceived the generic (and O how enticing!) name of—‘ Spirit! ’ 

Without stopping long to investigate the philosophy of the mat- 
ter, [ will only remark how apt we are to be interested in story- 
telling, and how absorbed we all become in tales of ghosts and mur- 
ders ; in horrifying fictions, and dreadful realities. And thissaccou''ts 
for the numberless “ terrible accidents,” ‘‘ remarkable escapes,”’ and 
“unprecedented barbarities,’’ which the cunning caterers for the 
public palate serve so plenteously in the public prints ; for indeed 
they are attractive to the refined, as well as to the profanum vulgus. 

It is not only among cadets that I have seen a circle gradually 
closing around the speaker, whom at first they scarcely attended 
to. As his story drew towards the climax, I have seen countenances 
which, to say the least, were but dimly expressive, by degrees be- 
coming fixed with anxious solicitude, and glowing with absorbed 
passion, at the narrative of some supernatural appearances, that 
reason, had she dared to intrude, would have at once caused to dis- 
solve and vanish, as by a talismanic charm. I have heard the sud- 
den exclamation, and I have noticed the simultaneous emotion, at 
the close of a tale of fiction, as if nature mourned the return of re- 
ality. And who does not remember, when the evening tale was 
finished, and the sacrifice of enthusiasm had been made at the 
shrine of the ideal, how unwillingly the perception relapsed to the 
cold consciousness of truth, and how rebellious was fancy at the ter- 
mination of her brief dominion? Every thing becomes animated ; 
the grim and silent portraits on the wall, glow with living colors, 
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and start from the canvass invigorated with being ; the flames cf the 
fire wind themselves into shapes and ‘airy uothings,’ are endow- 
ed with existence, and receive the mould of form; unreal beings 
dance in fantastic rounds, and even when the eyelids close, these 
visions haunt our dreams and agitate our conception, like the 
real events of life. 

W hat is it that thus pervades and fills our souls, and disengages 
us from reality? Something truly divine; and although there be 
words for some of its features, there are none to express the whole 
together. It is the mysterious spirit of poetry, which thus pene- 
trates our faculties and inspires us with a consciousness of the beau- 
tiful; and when concentrated into a focus by enthusiasm, lulls re- 
ality into a delicious trance. Enthusiasm unites us to celestial 
beings; for ‘enthusiasm is the incense offered by earth to heaven.” 

It is indeed poetry that thus agitates the soul. It is this which ex- 
erts 4 sway stronger in proportion to our youth and ignorance, and 
evables us to wander in thought intw the ethereal regions, to forget 
the earth, and regard the universe as the emblems of our internal 
emotions. Itis this which is the soul of nature, and the connect- 
ing tie between the natural and the moral world ; ‘ which makes us 
fee at once creator and created ;’ as beings who must die, and yet 
cannot cease to be; trembling, yet powerful; proud, yet humble 
and prostrate before God. 

But not only was the severity of our guard duties mitigated by 
social reunions and conversational pleasures, but our ordinary avo- 
cations were also diversified. Every evening the ‘ parade’ of one of 
the companies was lighted up by candles stuck into bayonets, while 
we danced to the music of some amateur flutist or ambitious tyro 
of a cadet drummer. Sometimes, indeed, ‘‘ Old Wallace” was 
decoyed, fife in hand, to lend his aid to make the measure merrier. 
Nay, we were honored by the presence of some of the fair visiters 
at the Point, who, now and then, graced the dance with their ‘ fairy 
fo: tsteps.’’ Then was tobe seen the strife of gallantry, and the eager 
emulation of the young soldiers to attain the happiness of their lily 
hands. The ‘‘rough and tumble” step, ‘‘ double shuffle,’ ‘ pi- 
geon wing,” “ Juba,”’ ‘“ Old Virginia,” and the rest of our usual 
exhibitions, were subdued into a quiet and gentle movement, the 
loud laugh was hushed into the complacent smile, and the sur- 
rounding spectators were filled with that courteous respect which 
the presence of virtue, innocence, and beauty, never fails to inspire. 

This was the first season, I believe, when the cadets were per- 
mitted to employ a dancing master. The superintendent had al- 
Ways entertained scupulous fears, that any recreation of this sort 
would entice the cadets from their required occupations, and cause 
them to neglect duty for pleasure. But the effect of the experi- 
ment was contrary to this, and the elegant accomplishments which 
were then tolerated, and are now encouraged, rendered the cadets 
more contented and satisfied and obedient, while at the same time 
they enabled them to shine in the conventional occupations of polite 
society. Besides, I can testify that it gave them a distaste for low 
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pleasures, and endued them with refinement, courtesy, and a 
generous bearing. Much credit is due to the neat and graceful 
‘* Pip,’’ who was the agent in producing a consummation so de- 
voutly to be wished. “His teachings of the understanding were 
almost as important, and quite as successful, as those of the pro- 
fessors of abstruser sciences. The steps which he taught, though 
not so regular as the induction of mathematics, were fully as 
agreeable, and so far as subsequent experienceattests, quite asuseful. 

My quondam companion, Joe Doane, shone with brilliancy in 
these rural rounds. Even Snickings was transmografied by the 
wizard power of the maitre d danse ; for, aform which had bid de- 
fiance to belts and uniform, and the constraints of the drill, yielded 
at length to the persuasive influence of ‘‘ Pip’s’”’ positions. As lor 
myself, my feet were too unwieldy to be taught grace; but thanks 
to nature, they have not grown for these ten years. 

But in the midst of these pleasant recreations, we received the 
melancholy information that a brother cadet had died. With one 
accord, every one ceased from merriment, and spoke in a low mur- 
mur, as if awe-struck by the invasion of death within the circle of 
companionship. I remember well the circumstance which rendered 
the gayety more unrestrained. News had arrived on that day of 
the purpose of the President to visit the Academy, ( which, how- 
ever, he did not do,) and every one anticipated a delight, similar 
to that which was experienced when the venerated Lafayette trod 
again those plains which are hallowed by so many patriotic remin- 
iscences ; not the least of which is the memory that he, with all 
the generous ard.r of chivalric devotion to the cause of freedom, 
had left his youthful bride, and father, and home, to struggle and 
conquer for America, and had lived and acted amid the scenes 
which were then around us. 

But, at once, the melancholy news of the death of our comrade, 
as it stole trom one to another, silenced the mirth, and dispersed, 
first into small groups, and then to their several tents, every one of 
the cadets. The tribute which they paid to their departed friend, was 
constrainedby no factitious nor ephemeral influence, but was the si- 
multaneous expression of the best feelings of the heart ; of affection 
and respect, which derived their origin, in the worth and virtne of 
the deceased, and their intensity from the generous natures of the 
eadets themselves. 

I myself scarcely knew, except from universal report, the excel- 
lence of him we were now called on to mourn. He was an 
intimate of Maurice who was scarcely from his side, when not on 
duty, and who nursed him with a brother’s fondness. This to me 
was an all-sufficient testimonial of the moral disposition of our com- 
rade. To be respected by Maurice, was to be worthy indeed. 

Drummond, who had experienced a fundamental change since 
the events of the 4th of July, also watched by the bedside of the 
sick youth, and supplied, as well as he could, the place of those 
whom the ties of consanguinity usually draw around to cheer the 
ehamber of sickness. 
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But the lamented had no such connexions. No paternal 
authority had guided his youth; no paternal voice had even ac- 
knowledged him as son. Never had he known the endearments 
of a sister’s affection: he never was called brother. His struggling 
memory vainly sought an image of a mother; but no mother had 
lived to clasp him in fondness to her bosom. He was desolate 
and alone in the world, and knew no sound of sympathy, and found 
no answering vibration to his own affectionate heart, save only in 
strangers. 

He was, in his infancy, like a scathed thing, which to touch was 
pollution, and would have grown up wild in the midst of a polished 
city, like a neglected plant in a cultivated varden, unrestrained and 
subject to every influence which accident might create. He 
was the living memorial of his father’s incontinence and of his 
mother’s frailty. His generous soul, which he would have poured 
out like water in filial reverence, would have been utterly withered 
and wasted away; the fountains of his warm affections would 
have been dried or frozen for want of a vivifying sympathy, had 
not benevolence at length beheld his destitution, restored him to 
society, and introduced him to virtuous companionship. His mind 
grasped at knowledge with the eagerness of a famished being, and 
conquered her truths at once, as by intuition. What others sought 
long and arduously to find, he discovered at a glance ; and when at 
length he was seut to the Military Academy, he was among the 
most distinguished in all the requirements of the institution, and the 
most beloved for the urbanity of his manners, and the kindness 
of his disposition. 

But he never could throw off the deep melancholy whicl per- 
vaded his soul; he could scarcely disguise it. But it was seated 
within him, and constituted a feature in his character, which, how- 
ever it might awake interest and pity in others, was not healthful 
to himself. This morbid passion at length destroyed him. He 
drooped, and withered, and died; and we were now called to wit- 
ness the sad obsequies, as he sunk into the cold grave. 

I have said that I scarcely knew, personaliy, the excellence of 
this youth’s character. The last and only time that I saw him, 
was when in company with Drummond, who was in “his better 
moments,’ standing in a deep fissure of the rocks, close to the 
water, a few rods westward of ‘‘Chain Bay.” This was a place 
of resort during recreation hours to a few of Maurice’s clique, but 
was generally unknown to the corps. It was very difficult cl 
even by our usual path, and cannot be easily discovered except 
from the water, and by minute investigation. Butis was a beauti- 
ful spot. The ripples of the Hudson murmured at its base, and 
attracted and charmed the contemplative mind, by that undefinable 
pleasure which we experience when we look on the waves of the 
sea; for they delight by their freshness, and by their un:form and 
perpetual motion, which being emblematic of never ending life, 
contrast with occult, but energetic power, with our transient and 
perishable existence. 
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It was this secret alliance of our being with the beauties and 
wonders of the universe which gives grandeur to pvetry, that fos- 
tered the poetical spirit of those who were wont to frequent this 
interesting spot. Miny of the finest of Drummond’s effusions were 
inspired by the contemplation which this place invited. Here it 
was that I last saw him, who was now shrouded in his grave clothes. 
Melancholy seemed to brood over him. His countenancewas pale, 

and exceptas light hectic flush which sometimes sought his cheek, 
he was like a beautiful statue. He was standing, leaning on his 
hand, lost in meditation. 

“Ah, Mark,” said Drummond. 

Mark started from his posture in sudden surprise, and looked as 
if endeavoring to recall consciousness to her duty. 

“ Why Mark,” continued Drummond, in affectionate ex postula- 
tion, “ why will you indulge so much in these solitary rambles ?”’ 

“ You know I love solitude, Drummond,’’ answered Mark, at 
the same time glanciny at me. 

I motioned to retire, but Drummond prevented me. ‘‘ Reassure 
yourself Mark,” he whispered, “fear not Tremaine, he knows 
nothing of the secret which so fatally preys upon you. But come, 
it is almost time for parade ; let us go.”’ 

The ‘‘secret’”’ was that of his birth and parentage. This it was 
that killed him! We returned to the barracks, and the next day 
peor Mark went to the hospital, from which his comrades are now 
called to bear him to his last home. Early in the afternoon a part 
of the corps were under arms as the funeral escort, and the rest 
soon were paraded to follow theircomrade to the grave. 

The burial place uf the cadets, is in an enclosed space, about 
one mile from the barracks, to the northwest, and on a projecting 
and level knoll, which is called the ‘‘ German flats;’’ from certain 
incidents of the revolution. Immediately beneath is a beautiful” 
valley, through which runs a perennial stream which takes its rise 
in the mountains that overhang the valley, and in its progress, 
rushes tumultuously over precipitous rocks, forming the beautiful 
and refreshing ‘‘ Cascade.’ On the farther side of this stream is 
a charming cultivated spot, abounding, then, with cherry trees and 
garden plans ts, which surrounded a small cottage. On the side of 
this cottage stood the dwelling of Washington, when West Point 
was his head quarters. ‘This valley has received a name from this 
cherished recollection, and is called to this day, ‘‘ Washington’s 
Garden.” 

On the extreme point of the knoll at the ‘‘ German Flats,”’ 
situated the ‘‘ Cadet’s Monument ;”’ a beautiful structure, surround- 
ed by evergreens, and conspicuous from the river. These, I am 
told, have since been cut away in order to render the monument 
visible from the new hotel, and for the convenience of those lazy 
visiters who are unwilling to make any exertion, for fear it might 
be deemed too vulgar and unzenteel. But in my day, they were 
not quite so refined, and thought themselves fully repaid, by 
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viewing the remarkable beauties of the environs and the majesty 
of the scenery, at the price of a little physical exercise. 

To this spot, when almost in its virgin purity, we were to bear our 
comrade. The bugle announced the appointed hour, and all the 
corps and the officers were assembled in the chapel. The Episcopal 
burial service, the most solemn composition that ever emanated 
from mortal pen, was read in the clear and musical tones of our 
distinguished chaplain. And after an expressive, and very «p- 
propriate address or sermon, and the religious exercise, the band 
began a solemn dirge, and the muffled drum with its hollow roll, 
told, but too emphatically, the melancholy occasion of our meeting. 
Slowly we followed in procession to the tomb. Every thing 
in nature seemed to be hushed in witnessing our mournful progress. 

The hills sent back in repeated reverberations, the solemn hymn ; 
but echo when she exhaled the tones, seemed to indue them with a 
more mellow mournfulness. The coffin was lowered, the volley 
fired, and the grave closed over him, who knew in this world but 
little happiness, but who confidently and with reason, looked 
forward to a brighter sphere, where there is no need of endearments 
of father, mother, or brethren, but where all love and veneration 
is spiritualized in an all-absurbing hallelujah to the Creator. 

The procession returned to the camp and to their homes, while 
the music struck up a lively air, as if to quell the melancholy re- 
flections engendered by our sad offices. In some cases it was no 
doubt effectual, but the intimates of him whom we had just buried 
could not indulge in affliction so ephemeral. To them the sound 
of lively music seemed harsh and grating. 

Drummond showed me before the day closed, the following 
effusion of his muse: 


HE SLEEPS ALONE. 


I stood beside him, while the sun 
Was sinking in the west, 
Pouring his fading beams upon 
Banner and glittering crest. 
Save from his cheek, no passer by 
His boyhood could discern ; 
For martail fire was in his eye ; 
His brow, like manhood, stern. 


I stood beside him, and I drew 
A veil of gauze away. 

His eyes were glazed! cold, clammy, dew 
Upon his forehead lay. 

Around his form I saw them twine 
A shroud, with many a fold. 

I touched his lifeless hand to mine: 

'T was cold—’twas icy cold. 
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I stood beside him, and they bore 
His body to the tomb. 

Waving amid the train, I saw 
Banner and sable plume. 

Onward they moved, with voices dumb, 
To music slow and drear: 

Heavily roll’d the muffled drum, 
Heavily creaked the bier. 
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I stood beside him, and they lowered 
His coffin in the ground ; 

I heard the grating of the cord, 
The falling clods resound. 

I saw his comrades near him stand, 
The parting looks they gave ; 

I heard the voice of low command, 
The volley o’er the grave. 


I stood above him, while the sun 
Was sinking in the west ; 
{ saw a stone engraved upon, 
To mark his place of rest. 
I saw the long grass waving high; 
I heard the wind’s deep moan ; 
A voice seemed whispering in its sigh— 
‘‘ He sleeps—he sleeps alone.” 


The burial of a soldier, is always a solemn and impressive rite. 
But when that soldier is in the freshness of youth, and in the very . 
sprins-time of existence, struck by the bolt of death; or when 
he withers away by an unseen and blasting influence, and perishes 
under circumstances like the present, there is something so mys- 
teriously awful in the dispensation of God, that the soul is subdu- 
ed into humility, and filled with holy reverence. 

In the midst of these events, I received a letter from my father, 
which was as follows : 


ALBANY, July 31, 18—, 


My Dear Son:—On the occasion of my late official visit to the United 
States’ Military Academy, I made a proposition to the Superintendent for au- 
thoratative leave for you to accompany me in a compendious expedition to the 
envirvning country, or what the Romans would have called iter devium et a 
via non remotum, which you recollect, indubitably, is what icero represents as 
the course of his progress to his delectable rusticatio. This great man shines 
like a resplendent orb in the darkness of antiquity, and whose brilliancy has 
pierced through the benighted ages of the world to modern times, is an exem- 
plar for eloquence and patriotism well worthy of your contemplation and con- 
secution. You must never be oblivious of his indefatigable lucubrations, but 
must cherish, in ever enduring retnembrance, that it is indispensably necessary, 
labores ferre, suscipere, sustinere, tolerare, impendere, insumere, exantlare, 
or, in others words, to take pains to accomplish, successfully, any worthy result 
in the obligatory exercises of science or the adorning and attractive pursuits of 
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literature. But as you have a talent for perspicacity, I deem it advisable for 
you to have an opportunity of viewing some of the singularly interesting 
curiosities which pertain, or are concomitant to, this section of the country. 
You will therefore make immediate application for a leave of absence to the 
Superintendent, with my compliments. 
I am your father, 
(in great haste, ) 
EDWARD TREMAINE. 


P. S. Present my congratulations to that enterprising and promising young 
officer, Lieut. K., who is to be appointed assistant instructer of artillery. I wish 
you to pay attevtion to artillery, for there is no honor so great, or rather, to 
be mojes', greater, than that of being an eminent practical artillerist. Perhaps 
you may rival your father in this branch of science if you give it your devoted 
attention. Do they talk much of my skill in demolishing the hogshead with a 
cannon-ball on the occasion of my late official visit to the United States’ Mi- 
litary Academy? 

Yours, in haste, 
E. T. 


I read this letter to Chin Rhuch, my class-mate, who was with 
me when I received it. 

‘Hem! as Dick Smith said, when his wife swallowed the broad- 
axe and got choaked with the handle,” said Chin. 








BREVETS IN THE ARMY: 


It is due to the officers of the army to state, that that provision of the law 
whi: h authorized the conferring of brevet rank forten years’ service in one 
grade, was repealed, the efforts of some of their associates to the contrary not- 
withstanding ; and in order that the subject may be understood, I undertake to 
show, so far as the information of which I am possessed will permit, the whule 
proceediugs, in reference toit, during the late session of Congress. 

Atan early period of the session, in the Senate, Mr, Kina, of Alabama, of- 
fered the following resolution : 


** Resolved, That the Committee on Military Affairs be instructed to inquire 
into the expediency of repealing so much of the law relative to brevet rank, 
as authorizes the President to confer that rank on officers who shall have 
served ten years in any one grade.” 


The National Intelligencer reports, in regard to the proceedings of the Se- 
nate, as follows: 


‘“Fripay, May 30th. The Senate then considered, as in committee of the 
whole, the bill for the better organization of the marine corps, which was re- 
ported without amendment. 

Mr. SouruHarp entered into an explanation of the obiects of the bill, and 
the causes which had led to the necessity of anew orgauzation of the corps. 
He was followed by Mr. Chambers, Mr. Forsyth. and Mr. Bibb. 
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On motion of Mr. Bres, the bill was amended by the introduction of a new 
section. abolishing hereafter the right given to brevet rank, by ten years’ ser- 
vice in the army, generally, as well asin the marine corps. The amendment 
affects all who have not actually served ten years, and thus completed their 
rights, under the existing act, to brevet rank. 

Some other amendments of a verbal character were adopted, when the bill 
was or’ered to be engrossed for a third reading.” 

“Tuespay, JuNE 34. The bill for the better organization of the marine 
corps coming up on its passage, wa- passed by the following vote: 

Yeas— Messrs. Bell, Bibb, Black, Chambers, Clay, Clayton, Ewing, Fre- 
linghuysen, Hendricks, Kane, Kent, Leigh, Mangum, Poindexter, Prentiss, 
Preston, Robbins, Silsbee, Smith, Southard, Sprague, Swift, Webster, Wil- 
kins, Wright—25. 

/Vays— Messrs. Brown, Forsyth, Grundy, Hill, King of Geo., McKean, 
Morris, Moore, Robinson, Shepley, Tipton, White—12.” 


From the Journal of the House of Representatives, it appears, that on Tues- 
day, June 3.1, the House was informed, by message, that the Senate had passed 
bill No. 90, beicg by its title. “An Act for the better organization of the 
United States’ Marine Corps; ” and in which the concurrence of the House 
was asked ; and that on Thursday, June 5th, the bill from the Senate, No. 90, 
was read a first and second time, and referred to the Committee on Naval 


Affairs. 


The Intelligencer shows the following as the subsequent proceedings of the 
House : 


* TurespAY, JunE 10th. Mr. CampsBetu P. Wuirte, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported, without amendment, the bill from the Senate for 
the he'ter organizatiun of the United States’ Marine Corps, which bill was 
committed.” 


*“SaTuRDAY, JuNE 28th. Evening session. The bill from the Senate to 
re-organize the Marine Corps, was passed.” 


Thus terminated the proceedings on one of the most important features of 
our military code. 

The act was approved by the President on Monday, June 30th. 

Soon after it was known that the bill had passed the Senate, a memorial was 
drawn up, and it was ready for signatures on Monday, June the 9th. Several 
officers affixed their hands to it on that day, with a hope that it could be at once 
presented— Monday being the day for presenting memorials; but it was found 
to be impracticable ; consequently another week would elapse before another 
opportunity would accrue. In the meantime, it being considered proper that 
all the officers who might desire to unite in an expression of their opivious, and 
who were not very remote from the seat of government, should have ap ap- 
portunity of doing so, information was sent to New York on the 9th of June, 
and to Fort Monroe on the 10th—the leading heads of the memorial being sent 
to the former place, and a copy of the memorial to the latter. The memorial, 
itself, was sent to Baltimore, where several names were placed to it. Ii was 
received from there on Saturday afternoon the 14th, from vhich time till Mon- 
day morning the 16th, other names were added ; and on this latter morning it 
was placed in the hands of Mr. WarmouGn, of Pennsylvania, by an officer 
of rank, who had before conversed with him on the subject, to be presented 
toihe House. It was not done, because of the press of other matter. On the 
next Monday, the 23d, fearing that Mr. W. would uot be able to have it pre- 
sented, as it might be that his State would not be called, a note was addressed to 
him, requesting, that if he thought there was a better prospect of having it done 
by, or through, the Speaker, it might be handed to him for the purpose. That 
day passed without its being presented ; and subsequently, about the middle of 
the week, it was discovere. that the memorial had been mislaid, and could not 
be found. Sundry copies from a portior of it, were made, with slight altera- 
tions, from a copy that had been retained, without any papers being attached, 
and they were placed in the hands of the members of the House, by another of- 
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ficer of rank, who had not signed the memorial, but who would have signed it 
could it have bee:, had, to be used should the bill be called up. 

The session was drawing to aclose,and business was pushed on with unpre- 
cedented rapidity. It was taken for granted that the friends in the House who 
had been spoken to, woul! not suffer the bill to pass without an effori to 
reject, or cause to be laid aside, that provision about which so much anxiety 
hai been felt by some. The evening of Saturday arrived, and at about nine 
o’clock the bill passed. It has been understood, that several members endea- 
vored to speak when it was on its passage, but from the haste with which 
every measure was disposed of, they could not be heard; and were put down 
by the call of guestion—question ; and it being a bill for the better organiza- 
tion of the marine corps, the action of the Committee on Naval Affairs having 
been had on it, that provision which had so important a bearing on the army, 
was, by many members, entirely lost sight of. 


The following is a copy of the Memorial : 


To the House of Representatives of the United States. 


The Memorial of the undersigned, Officers of the Army of the United States, 
respectfully sheweth : 

That they have seen, with deep concern, the introduction into the House of 
Representatives, of a bill from the Senate for the reorganization of the marine 
corps, containing a provision for the repeal of the act of 1812, which authori- 
zes the conferring of brevet rank on officers of the army, who shall have 
served ten yearsiu any one grade ; and lest their silence should be construed 
into an acquiescence in the measure, they deem it due to themselves and to the 
army generally, as well as to the importance of the subject in other relations, to 
present their views briefly on it, and to express their anxious hope that the 
provision referred to may not become a law. ; 

Your memorialists are aware that there has been, for several years past, 
an honest prejudice indulged against brevet rank, proceeding, probably, from 
an unhappy controversy which ouce occurre{ on that subject, more than from 
any other cause ; but they beg to say, that this controversy, if it was ever en- 
titled to any weight in considering the principle involved, has been long since 
settled by the competent authority, and cannot recur: And they conscientiously 
believe, that the prejudice is founded in misapprehension and error, as to the 
practical operation of the system; and that both the expediency and justice of 
continuing the existing provisions of the law are susceptible of the clearest 
demonstration. It would transcend the proper limits of this memorial to enter 
minutely into the details of the subject. The undersigned will, therefore, but 
briefly advert to some of the leading considerations involved in it, and endeavor 
to show, by a practical analysis, how much good and how little evil are iikely 
to result from a continuance of the system. 

The expediency of the institution of brevet rank does not, as your memo- 
rialists conceive, depend upon views which are limited to the army merely ; 
but refers to what may be justly termed high cousiderations of national 
policy. 

Every argument that can be adduced in favor of maintaining an army at 
all, applies with equal force to the policy of conferring brevet rank upon its 
officers for long and faithful services. If it be expedient to maintain an army 
in time of peace for the purposes of instruction, and the acquisition of profes- 
sional knowledge, it would seem to be not merely expedient, but highly poli- 
tic, to give to its officers increased rank commensurate with their increased 
qualificati»ns ; and thus, by enlarging their sphere of action, place them ina 
situation to render their experieuce useful to the country in case of need. It 
were in vain that an army be maintained with a body of well-instructed officers, 
if they are doomed to perpetual servitude in the inferior grades, subject to be 
ranked and commanded by those of the militia and volunteers, who may have 
attained to higher grades, without a single days’ experience. 

Your honorable body is aware, that, on occasions of active service, the re- 
gular army is necessarily associated with detachments of the militia and volun- 
teers, called out on an emergeucy, and commanded by officers, who, whatever 
may be their personal merits, are generaliy novices in arms. Will it be a 
matter of indifference to those whose lives and property are to be protected, and 
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to the nation whose honor is to be sustained, whether the command shall devolve 
upon a veteran or a novice? It is under those circumstances, and many others 
which might be enumerated, that the practical advantages of the brevet sys- 
tem to the nation at large, will be fully developed. Your memorialists would 
not unduly disparage the qualifications of their brethren of the militia; but 
they cannot concede an equality, in that respect, without admitting that their 
own experience is worthless, and that the time which they have devoted to 
their profession has been thrown away. 

That feature of the law of 1812, which the bill before your honorable body 
proposes to repeal, was, as your Memorialists believe, designed for, and is pe- 
culiarly adapted to, a state of peace ; and while it secures to the nation some 
of the advantages resulting from the instruction and experience of the army, it 
merely presents to the officers a moderate incentive to action. Under the 
present construction of the law, an officer can rise but one grade above the 
rank which he holds in the line of the army. His brevet promotion is constantly 
heli in check by his very slow advancement in the line. The ides too com- 
monly suggested, that, under a system so restricted as this is, ‘* we shail soon 
have an army of generals,” is extremely fallacious, as a brief analysis of its 
pra. tical operation will demonstrate So far from this being true, it is co:fi- 
dently believed that no officer now in the army. below the grade of Jieutenant 
colonel, though he may have been thirty years or more in obtaining his rank, 
will ever reach the grade of briga:ier general, by brevet. Norcan a first 
lieutenant, who may have been fifteen years in that grade, reas -nably hope 
ever to rise above the rank of brevet major. And while some of the senior 
captains may attain to the grade of lieutenant colonel, much the larger por- 
tion of them will never, in all human probability, rise above a brevet ma- 
jority. 

Take the grade of major, for example. There are now but three of that 
grade in the whole army, who are under forty years of age. while many of 
them are approaching fifty But assuming forty years as the age at which the 
rank of major is attained, it follows that at fifty, the officer will have com- 
pleted his ten years’ service, aud become entitled toa brevet as lieutenant : ol- 
onel: and if every lapse of ten years were to advance him one grade, he would 
be a colonel] at sixty, and a brigadier general at seventy. But he cannct go 
on even at tiis terdy pace. Under the present practice, he stops with the bre- 
vet of lieutenant colonel, until he shall have attained that rank by regular 
promotion in the line, and served ten years’ in that uew capacity. Then, if he 
should be so fortunate as to survive, he may claim a brevet as colonel ; but it 
will take him beyond the average duration of human life to attain even that 
much; and he has. therefore, no chance of ever reaching the yet higher 
rank of brigadier general. 

Nor are the prospects of a captain and first lieutenant more cheering than 
thuse vf a major, as already illustrated. The former. after some twenty years 
of service, becomes a captain at 35 or 40 years of age, and enters at the bottom 
of the list with sixty-nine captains above him, if he be of the Infantry, and 
thirty-five, if of the artillery. He will then, at forty five or fifty years of 
age, have served ten years in that grade, and become a brevet major; but he 
cannot rise higher until he shall have attained to the rank of major, by regu- 
Jar promotion in the line, and have served ten years in that new capacity—-an 
eveut which, considering his advanced age, and the ratio of his chances for 
promotion, is scarcely within the range of hope. And so, likewise, with 
the grade of first lieutenant; some few may attain to brevet majorities; but 
far the greater portion of them will never rise above acaptaincy, for it is quite 
clear, looking to their present age, and the slowness of regular promotion, that 
they must outlive a reasonable calculation before they can attain to the rank 
of .aptain in the line, and serve tev years in that grade so as to become enti- 
tled to brevet majorities. If these conclusions be doubted, your memorialists 
would beg, in further illustration of their truth, to refer your honorable body 
to the fact, that the official Army Register of the present year, bears six cap- 
tains of twenty years’ service in that grade; and five frst lieutenants, in one 
regiment, of more than sixteen years service as such, 

With these views, your memorialists cannot but believe that the natiou and 

he army have a jvint interest at stake in sustaining the system of brevet pro- 
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motion. To the former it renders available the high professional capacity 
which experience imparts, while to the latter it presents a prospect of advaiee- 
ment; unocheering, it is true, but calculated to sustain a becoming pri'e among 
the officers, and stimulate their hopes; and your Memorialists theretore pray 
that the system may be preserved and fostered, rather than destroyed. 

JuNeE, 1834. 


It was signed by the officers whose names follow : 


GEORGE CROGHAN, Inspector General. 

JAMES KEARNEY, Lieut. Col. and Tope. Engineer. 
STEPHEN H. LONG, Lieut. Col. and Topo. Engineer. 
R. JONES, Adjutant General of the Army. 

TRL EMAN CROSS, Major U. 8S. Army. 

JAMES H. HOOK, Major U.S. Army. 

MIL® MASON, Major U. 8. Army. 

JOHN GARLAND, Major U.S. Army. 

JOHN ERVING, Brevet Major 4th Artillery. 
THOMAS F. HUNT, Captain U.S. Army. 

JAC: -B BROWN, Capt. U.S. Army. 

THOMAS HUNT, Captain U.S. Army. 

JA \iES D. GRAHAM, Captain and Ass’t. Topo. Engineer. 
WM. H. BELL, Captain U.S. Army. 

A. CANFIt-LD, Ist Lieut. U. S. Army. 

S. B. DUSENBURY, Ist Lieut. U. S. Army. 
GEOXGE D RAMSAY, Ist Lieut. and Adjutant Ist Artillery. 
HENRY A. THOMPSON, Ist Lieut. and Adjutant 4th Artillery. 
WM. B DAVIDSON, Ist Lieut. 3d Artillery. 

C. A. OGDEN, Ist Lieut. Corps Engineers. 

LORENZO THOMAS, Ist Lieut. U.S. Army, 
ROBERT P. PARROTT, Ist Lieut. U.S. Army. 
JOHN B. SCOTT, ist Lieut. 4th Artillery. 
WASHINGTON HOOD, 2d Lieut. U. S. Army. 

J. F. LANE, 2d Lieut. 4th Artillery. 

TiiOS. J. LEE, 2d Lieut. 4th Artillery. 

EDWARD B. WHITE, 2d Lieut. U. S. Army. 
THOMAS F. DRAYTON, 2d Lieut. U. 8S. Army. 
HENRY G. SILL, 2d Lieut. U.S. Army. 

J. H. PRENTISS, 2d Lieut. Ist Artillery. 

MASKELL ©. EWINa, 2d Lieut. 4th Artillery. 

I. P. SEIMONTON, 2d Lieut. 2d Infantry. 


It may be proper here to say, that nothing was heard from New York on the 
subject. From Fort Monroe, the copy of the memorial was returned as 
sigued. No substitute was gotten up. 

Ail hepe of brevets for length of service in one grade is gone, unless the le- 
gislative authority of the country can be convinced, by memorials or other- 
wise, that the system was a goo:l one. 

It is not considered out of place to say that the provision which has been re- 
pealed, was, to some extent, a check upon another feature of the brevet law, 
namely, that which authorizes the conferring of brevets for ‘* meritorious 
conduct.” 

The writer of this has taken much interest in this question, believing, as he 
does, that the granting of | revets for length of service in one grade, was one 
of the best provisions in the military laws of the nation, for the well-being and 
efficiency of the army, and consequently for the true interests of the country. 
He yet thinks that, by having the matter placed in a proper light before Con- 
gress, ii may be restored. 

if the otlicers of the arn y are indifferent, or think the system a bad one, and 
ought not to be reinstated, then all that can be said is— 

AINSI SOIT IL. 
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STAFF OFFICERS TAKEN FROM THE LINE—THEIR RIGHTS AND 
RANK IN THE LINE. 


We insert, as promised in the June number, the Adjutant General’s letter 
to the Secretary of War, on the subject which heads this article, with the 
opinion of the Hon. Mr. Burier, the Attorney General of the United States, 
annexed. 
[ EXTRACT. ] 

W asHINGTON, February 26, 1834. 


The object and bearing of the question upon which I am again invited to 
communicate my * views,” will be best understood by inserting your note al- 
ready referred to, received in May, 1832, to wit: 


DEPARTMENT OF War, May 24th, 1832. 


‘The legality of staff officers holding appointments in the Army being ne- 
cessarily brought before the Secretary of War, he requests Colonel Jones, Ma- 
jor Hook, and Viajor Cross, if they have any views to present on the subject, 
to do so in writing as early as practicable.” 


The true point of legal enquiry, in more precise language, may be thus ex- 
pressed: Ifan officer be taken from the line, and transferred to the stuff, can 
he ia fully retain his commission in the line; and, 

Afier au officer has been taken from the line, and transferred to the staff, 
does the law protect him in his rank, and right of promotion, in the line ? 

In tracing the laws relative to the rights of the regimental officer, after he 
has bee. “taken from the line and transferred to the staff,” you cannot fail to 
pei ceive how very carefully these have ever been pritected, from the earliest 
period of the Government to the present day. The sixth section of the act 
“for the better organization of the troops of the United States,” approved the 
3d of March, 1799, deciares, ‘That when any officer shall be detached from 
a regiment, to serve as an aid to a general officer, or as assistant or other in- 
Spe tor, or a3 ap assistant to the quartermaster-general, by whatsoever name, 
or as an assistant to the adjutant-general, by whatsoever name, the place of 
such officer in his regiment shall be supplied by promo'ion or new appoint- 
ment, or both, as may be requisite; but the officer detached shall, nevertheless, 
retain his station in his regiment, and shall rank and rise therein in the same 
manner as if he had not been detached.” 

‘his early guardianship of Congress was again evinced, with unabated inter- 
est, at a more approximate period of our military history. In 1812 and 1813, 
in time of war and threatened invasion, allurements were liberally tendere: to 
the citizen in arms. To the gallant rank and file, bounties in land and money 
were offered; to the more elevated combatants, honorary promotion, by brevet, 
for gallant actions or meritorious conduct, was provided by law ; and promo- 
tion in the general staff, another kind of reward, inspired a kindred emulation. 
But, staff appointments being the least stable, and the officer of the line ever 
Jaudably tenacious of his regimental commission, it was qui kly perceived that 
the public interest demanded the revival of the ancient protection of lineal 
rank and promotion, whenever he was * transferred to the staff.” Ac: ording- 
ly, the conservaiurs uf the public interest wisely established the salutary pro- 
visions fund in the act, entitled ‘‘ An act for the better organization of the 
General Staff ot the Army of the United States,” approved March 3d, 1313. 
The fourth section declares, ‘“* That the assistant adjutants-general, the assist- 
an! inspectors-geveral, and the assistant topegraphical engineers, shall be ta 
ken from the line. The adjutants-general, inspectors-general, quartermasters- 
general, deputy quartermasters-general, topographical engineers, and assist- 
ant deputy quartermasters-general, may be takeu from the line or not, as the 
President may deem expedient. And officers taken from the line and trans- 
ferrel to the staff, shall receive only the puy an! emoluments attached to the 
rank in the staff; but their transfer shall be without prejudice to their rank 
and promotion in the line, according to their said rank and seniority, which 
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promotion shall take place according to usage, in the same manner as if they 
had not been thus transferred.” 

By the terms of the act, it is seen that if the officer be ** taken from the line,” 
and transferred to the staff—no matter what the grade or « apacity—the law, in 
all cases, guaranties the integrity of his regimental “ rank aud promotion,” ac- 
cording to seniority. 

I cannot imagine how the rights of the officers of the “line,” after being 
‘* transferred to the staff,’’ could be better guarded, or that words of more pre- 
cise import could have been chosen to convey the idea of the certainty of that 
protection. Turn now to the “ Military Peace Establishment,” to the laws 
and ‘“‘ usage”? which now goveri ; to the usage of the service prior to, du- 
ring the war, and since the peace. By the act, entitled ‘* An act for organizing 
the General Staff,” &c., approved the 24th of April 1816, it will be seen that, 
true to the best interests of the pudlic service, Congress perpetuated for “ the 
Military Peace Establishment of the United States,” the same conservative 
provisions respecting the lineal rights of the officer, that had been guarantied 
to him in time of war. The 9th section of this act provides, ‘‘ That the seve- 
ral officers of the staff shall respectively receive the same pay and emolu- 
ments, and retain all the privileges secured to the staff of the army, by the 
act of March 3d, 1813, and not incompatible with the provisions of this act ; 
and the regulations in force before the reduction of the army, be recognized 
as far as the same shall be found applicable to the service, subject, however, 
to such alterations as the Secretary of War may adopt, with the approbation 
of the President.” 

And here may be found the authority which established the settled policy of 
the Government in time of peace, from which there has been no shadow of de- 
Viation, prior to May 24th, 1832. 


The 10th section of this act further provides, that, *‘ hereafter, the staff of 


the army may be taken from the line of the army, or from citizens.” 

The word ‘* hereafter ” used in the 10th sec tion, applies to al) future time, in 
reference to the freedom of «hoice to be exercised by the appointing power, 
whenever selections for the staff should be made, unless restricted by any sub- 
sequent act of Congress. Thus the act of 1826, which provides for two addition- 
al quartermasters, and the act of 1829, for a commissary, each with the rank of 
major, expressly require that each of these staff officers shall “ be taken from 
the line ” This restriction is a special qualification of the general authority 
quoted from the act of 1816, to select, ad libitum, either citizens or officers for 
appointments in the staff. The restriction, therefore, imposed by the acts of 
1826 and 1829, in the cases just cited, clearly shows that Congress at the time, 
as well as the Execulive, considered, that the general authority under the act 
of 1816, to take either officers or citizens to fill appointments in the staff, 
remained unimpaired and in full force ; otherwise there could have been no 
occasion for this restrictive provision: excep'io probat regulum. The last 
clause of the 10th section of the act being coufessedly in full force, it follows 
thai the 9th section is also in full force; because, iike the Jast clause of the 10th 
section, it has neither been repealed, nor altered by any subsequent legislation ; 
nor is there any subsequent law to be found, which is repugnant to its provi- 
sions It follows, then, that now, as formerly, after regimental officers have 
been ‘ taken from the line and transferred to the staff, they sha!l receive only 
the pay and emoluments attached to the rank in the staff; but their transfer 
shall [not may,] be without prejudice to their rank and promotion in the 
line, according to their said rank and seniority.” If the converse of this 
rule be now maintained, it will be diametrically opposite to the decisions of at 
least four of your predecessors, and to all the previous action of the Govern- 
ment upon the subject; for the records of the War Department are replete with 
cases which establish the uniform action of the Executive and Senate in favor 
of the compatibility of the officer of the ‘‘ staff,” to hold his commission in the 
“* line,” inclusive of the period at which your immediate predecessor resigned 
the office of the Secretary of War. 

it would appear, therefore, that in order now to deny the right, under the 
laws, to bold the commission of major in the artillery, i. e. ** rank in the line,” 
it most be first snows that my commission and rank of colonel in the army, 
are not in virtue of the appointment of adjutant general ; that is to say, not the 
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redicate of ‘‘ rank in the staff.” But this, | apprehend, would be impossible; 
or no ove will affirm that the adjutant general is a colonel of artillery, or colonel 
of infantry, or colonel of engineers. Then, under what division or branch of 
the military service must his commission and rank of colonel be classed? All 
will answer, the *‘ starr.” This classification being established, the law ap- 
plies the rule to the case. It is immaterial whether the ‘“trank”’ of the staff 
officer be by brevet, o1 be rank, without that distinctive appellation. (1) He 
neither gains nor loses any thing in virtue of either contingency ; his au- 
thority, his duties, and privileges, are precisely the same; he cannot, like regi- 
mental officers, make exchanges, or effect transfers wit’: the officers of the line, 
because the tenor of his commission woul! not authorize such exchanges The 
“rank” of cvlonel, pertaining to the adjutant general, is derived from his 
staff commission only ; and, therefore, in the language of the law, is “ rank in 
the staff,” as expresse} in the 9th section of the act of March 3d, 1813, fur the 
better organization of the general staff—being in contradistinctiun * to rank 
of the line of the army,” as understood by the 62d article of war ;” conse- 
quently, the two commissions the adjutant general has the honor to hold, since 
the 7th March, 1825, the one in the “line,” the other in the ‘‘ staff ’’ of the 
ar'iy, are not incompatible with the law ; but, on the contrary, the right to huld 
both is cherished and defended by the law, and the established “ usage’ of the 
service. 

Again: The name and rank of a colonel in the staff are even denied a place 
in the official list of the colonels of the line; and the general regulations for 
the army deny the right of “staff officers, as such, to exercise direct com- 
mand over the troops.”” Without stopping to inquire inte the propriety of these 
obvious disparagements and disabilities thus fastened on the “ staff” by the re- 
gulations of the service, ] would respectfully ask, seeing this to be the «ase, 
upon what principle can it be maintained, that “rank in the staff,” and *‘ rank 
in the line,’’ are deemed to be analagous, equal, and, therefore, not lawfui for 
the same officer to hold commissions in each, at the sane time?) Such appears 
to be the theory, severtheless, of some who admit it to be true, only so far, 
however, as it may apply to the circumstance of promotion, and the benefits 
thereof accruing to juniorsin the line. But let the same question turn only 
upon the right of the staff officer to ‘‘ exercise command over the troops,”” and 
the very antithesis is then asserted. The double operation of this accommoda- 
ting doctrine bas been compared, n tinaptly, to a two-edged instrument, since its 
advocates would vot only sever the officer of the staff from his hold upon the 
line, on the assumption that the attributes of his rank and commission in each 
are alike, are equal, but, at the next turn, deny, also, his right to exercise di- 
rect commend over the troops; and whoever asserts the disability, may point 
triumphantly to No. 452 of the general regulations for the army, under the 
head of “ Theory of the Staff,” where it is declared that “srarr oFFI- 
cERS, as such, have no direct command over the troops.” The right “to ex- 
ercise direct command over the troops,’’—the habitual right te command in the 
field, imports the highest privileges of the soldier ; a right inherent and insepara- 
ble, as regards the privileges of the officer *‘ of the line of the army ;’’ but, ac- 
cording to the regulations, is withheld from any officer whose commission may 
be derived only from his ‘ rank in the staff.” ( See 62d article of war, Cross’s 
Military Laws, p. 190 ) 

As I have not been favored with the perusal of Brevet Major HE1LEMAN’s 
letter. asserting his claim to my commission in the line, permit me respectfully 
to inquire, what iaw on the statute book does he cite which would demand that 
the “ staff ” shall be separated from the “line of the army?” and if there be 
no law fur such requirement, then let me ask, what other grounds are relied on 


(1) This compatibility was never questioned during the war. In 1812, 
Col. George Bomford, then a captain in the corps of engineers, was appuinted as- 
sistant commissary general of ordnance, with the rank, ( not rank by brevet, ) 
pay, and emoluments of a major of nfantry§ On the 6th of July, 1812, Cap- 
tain Bomford of the engineers, and major of the ordnance, was promoted to the 
rank of major of engineers ; both of which appointments he continued to hold 
until the 8th of February, 1815. 
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to favor the claim asserted for that offieer ? The want of field officers of arti 
lery for ordinary duty with the troops, cannot be reckoned as one of the rea- 
sons to sustain the claim, if viewed merely as a question having reference to 
the requirements of the public service ; for there are three colonels, and two 
lieutenant colonels of artillery, stationed within fifty miles of Washington, 
ever ready and willing to perform every required duty ; yet, it is seen, that the 
interest of the service did not require that any officer should be assigned to 
take command of the battalion of artillery, consisting of eight companies, re- 
cently ordered from Fort Monroe to Fort Mitchell. Public economy cannot 
require the separation, for that would be best consulted by adhering to the an- 
cient “‘usage”’ of service. Expediency would not seem to require the mea- 
sure, for it must be admitted, that the public interest demands the greatest har- 
mony of action between the officers of the line and staff of the army; and no 
one can deny that, as the tie which binds together the two branches of the 
service is most strengthened, so will the end in view, the public good, be 
more certainly attained. How then can this military consanguinity, so to 
speak, be best nurtured? Certainly not by any policy of the Government 
which would tend to create separate and distinct interests in the service. 

In the absence, therefore, of any precise knowledge of the grounds which 
may have been assumed by those who question, if nut deny, the “ legality ” of 
the staff officer to “‘ retain”? his commissionin the “line,” Iam constrained 
to take the rumor of the day, as furnishing the best, within my reach. 
Thus, I have heard it said, that inasmuch as the act of March 2d, 1821, ‘* to 
reduce the military peace establishment of the United States,” does not re-en- 
act the provisions of the ninth section of the act of Apri] 24, 1816, relative to 
the “‘ privileges secured to the statf of the army,” that the said ninth section is 
virtually repealed ; or, not applicable to the circumstances and conditior. of the 
officers of the “ peace establishment ” of 1821—and, therefore, that it is not 
lawful for the officer of the ‘‘ line ” who holds an appointment in the ‘* staff,’’ 
to ‘retain all the privileges secured to the staff of the army ” by the act of 
1816 —But, if this be the case, it would necessarily follow that other provisions, 
and other previous grants of power, as well as certain duties enjoined by pre- 
vious laws on the Executive, concerning the officers and soldiers of the ** peace 
establishment ” under the act of 1815, and not re-enacted by the law of 1821, 
would also, virtually be null and void, cotemporaneously with the passage of 
the said act of 1821, to reduce the “ military peace establishment of tlie United 
States.”” Admit this novel view of the case to be correct, see the predicament 
in which the War Department, for example, would unavoidably be piaced; for 
the like rule of construction would equally applyto other branches of the milita- 
ry service. Thus: 

The Pensions allowed to invalid soldiers of the “ peace establishment ” of 
1821, will have been granted con'rary to law: 

The Brevets conterred since 1821, by President Monroe, President Adams, 
and President Jackson, will have been granted without the authority of law; 
for all the laws referring to brevets being of prior date to the act of 1821, they 
could not therefore have been enacted with any special reference to the officers 
of the *‘ peace establishment,” nder the said act, approved March 2d, 1821: 

The four or five military or ordnance storekeepers, appointed by the Secre- 
tary of War, being over and above the number authorized by the act of March 
2d, 1821, and now in service, will have been appointed without the authority of 
law: ( See the 8th section of the act.) 

The monthly pay of $30 to each *‘ master armorer,” ‘* master carriage ma- 
ker,” and ‘‘ master blacksmith,” with ‘* one and a half rations per day,”’ will 
have been allowed, since 1821, without the authority of law: 

The General Regulations for the army, adopted in 1825, and all miscellaneous 
Regulations published by authority of the Secretary of War, since the 2d of 
March, 1821, in virtue of the general authority derived from the nin‘h section 
of the act of April 24, 1816, and all pecuniary aliowances made incidental to 
the power heretofore supposed to be found in the above mentioned ninth sec- 
tion of the sail act of 1316, to m tke “ Regulations ”’—will all have been granted 
without any authority of law,—if, indeed, the sa’'id ninth section of the act of 
1816, should now in 1834, be decided to have been repealed by the act of 1821, 
or otherwise rendered null and void from and after the last reduction of the 
** peace establishment,” &c. &c. 
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Such an exposition of the act of 1821, would prove, therefore, too much ; more 
than the War Department can conveniently bear, or the plain rules of construc- 
tion justify. For, how ean it be affirmed, that so much of the ninth section of the 
act of 1816, as says, ‘that the REGULATIONS in force before the reduction of 
the army shall be recognized, &c. subject, however, to such alterations as the 
Secretary of War may adopt, &c.” is retained by the act of ’21—and that so 
much of the said ninth section which says, ‘‘ that the several staff officers shall 
respectively receive the pay and emoluments, and retain all the privileges se- 
cured to the STAFF OF THE ARMY, by theact of March 3, 1813,” is repealed by 
the act of 1821? It cannot be soaffirmed, for the act of °’21, is silent as to both 
subjects. But the authority to make Regulations, and that which protects the 
rank, and secoresthe right of promotion in the line, is not to be sought in any 
organic law of the army. It is derived from a separate act of Congress, whose 
title is significantly expressive of the general purpose of the statute—< An act 
for organizing the General Staff, and making further provisions for the Army of 
the United States.” 

The bject of this law is general, and the conservative rule it provides is 
without restriction; for the phrase “‘ srarr OF THE ARMY,” found in its 
ninth section, is not, by the terms of the statute, restricted to the “ military 
peace establishment,” under the primary organic law of 1815, and the acts amen- 
datory thereof ; and. therefore, it equally applies to the ‘ military peace estab- 
lishment,” under the analagous act of 1821. As well, indeed, might it be said 
that the word “ hereafter,”’ used in the 10th section of the same act, was so re- 
stricted, when that word refers, as | have shown, to all future time, touching 
the subject to which it has special reference. 

The two additional quartermasters, each with the rank of major in the staff, 
appointed under the act of May 18, 1526, and the two commissaries * authoriz- 
ed by theact of March 2, 1829, must of necessity be ‘* taken from the line of 
the army.” according to the terms of the several acts, and no person would be 
eligible, in my humble opinion, tu hold either appointment, who was not of the 
line oi the army. ihe rule of construction which wouldinterpret the phrase, 
‘to be taken from the line,” to mean, shall be separated from the line, would 
not be peculiar in its application to the staff appointments held by Major Cross, 
and recently by Major Bender, and Major Hook ; for, if so construed, the same 
words, when used in reference to aides-de-camp and adjutants, would also re- 
quire that such staff officers shall be separated from the line, because, the law 
alsu declares that they “shall be taken from the subalterns of the line.” But 
such a conclusion would be no less novel than unsound. The intention of the 
law is sufficiently explained by the terms employed to convey that intention 
The statute expressly provides that the * officers taken from the line and trans- 
ferred to the staff, shall receive only the pay and emoluments attached to the 
rank in the staff ;”? which isan indisputable recognition of their abiding rank 
in the line, whenever transferred to the staff. 

The following precedents are cited as illustrative of the “‘ usage ” of the 
service, and the practical views of the Executive since the organization of the 
‘© peace establishment,” under the act of .Warch 2, 1821 :— 

In JVovember, 1821, (2) the late Samuel B. Archer, then acaptain in the 
‘‘ Jine,’’ and major by brevet, was appointed inspector general, with the rank of 
colonel in the “ staff’, by President Monroe, and it was without prejudice to 
his rank in the “line,” forhe continued te hold both appointments, thereafter, 
during his life, which terminated in December, 1825. 

In 1825, Roger Jones, then a captain of artillery, and lieutenant colonel by 
brevet, was appointed adjutant general, with the rank of colonel in the “ staff,’’ 
and the “ transfer” was without prejudice to his rank in the ‘ line. ” 

In 1826, George Bender and Trueman Cross, being captains of infantry, we re 
eachappointed quartermasters, with the rank of majors in the “staff ;”’ and the 





[*See March No. p. 57. M. & N. M.] 
(2.) Let it be borne in mind that this transfer from the line to the staff, was 
made only afew months after the reduction of the peace establishment in 1821— 
at the time, when the subject and the question of “legality,” if indeed any 
such question could then have been raised, must have beeu first presented to 
the view of the Executive, and then have been considered as settled. 
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army registers show that their transfer was without prejudice to their rank in 
the ** line.” 

In 1827, Roger Jones, then a captain in the “line,” lieutenant colonel by 
brevet, anda colonel in the “staff,” was promoted to the rank of major in the 
second artillery, i. e. in the “line,” which shows that his “* rank in the staff ” 
did not superinduce any “ prejudice to his rank and promotion in the line, ac- 
cording to his said rank and seniority. ” 

In 1829, President Jackson appointed J. H. Hook, then a captain of infantry, 
commissary of subsistence, with the rank of major in the “ staff,” and it was 
then without “ prejudice to his rank in the line. ” 

In 1830, George Bender, then acaptain of the infantry, and major in the 
*¢ staff,” was promoted to the rank of major in the fifth infantry, i. e. in the 
‘‘line,”’ which shows that his appointment in the “staff”? was without preju- 
dice to his rank in the “‘ line,”’ (3.) 

In March, 1829, the President appointed J. D. Graham, then a first lieutenant 
in the third regiment of artillery, »n assistant topographical engineer, with the 
brevet rank of captain. The appointment was hardly confirmed by the Senate 
ere the Secretary of War was invoked to force this meritorious officer to sur- 
render his commission in the “ line,” as the price of his appointment of captain 
in the staff. This effort to obtain the mastery over transfers to, aud appoiniments 
in the staff, being at variance with the laws of the Republic, and the “ usage 2H 
of service, met with a decisive and just rebuke from the Secretary of War. The 
decision of the Honorable Joan H. EaTron, in the case, is worthy of all remem- 
brauce; he said in his letter to Captain Graham: ‘‘ The only question arising 
from my decision in your case, was, whether it was incompatible by the law, 
for you to hold both alineal and staff appointment. Jcould not discover that 
it ‘eas ; so far from it, ihe converse idea prevailed, that Topographical selec- 
tions were privileged from the ‘ line of the army.” It was not therefore for 
me, in the discharge of official duty, to reguire an officer todo that which the 
law did not require of hin; my course was to expound, not to make laws, and to 
exact from no one terms and conditions which Congress had notby its legisla- 
tion imposed.” ‘I object, altogether,” continuesthe Secretary, “‘ to any thing 
of stipulation in the consideratioa of office. If one condition shall be exacted, 
another and another may again, in some after time, be required, until the tenure 
of office may be made to depend, not upon the requirement of the law and the 
competency of the party, but upon whatever conditions the bestower of it may 
think »roper to impose, a course of practice which would be at war with our 
institutions and with the principles of our Government.” * * * * * * 

I have now, Sir, in conformity with your reiterated request, again presented my 
* views ” touching this subject. But, so far as this question can be supposed 
to have any bearing upou my particular case, | need only point to the re- 
cords of the War Department, which show that it is settled: And the ques- 
tion having been once decided in my favor by the President of the United 
States, and the Senate, as affirmed in the premises, it must now be considered 
as closed for ever. I deem it respectful, however, on this occasion, to recapit- 
ulate the leading facts and circumstances of the case, as they may not be 
familiar to you, nor to mauy others, who will take an interest in the subject. 
By the death of the gallant brevet Colonel Hindmanin February, 1827, late a 
major in the line, Captain Roger Jones, was then entitled, in conformity with 
the established “ usage,” to succeed to the vacant majority, he being the senior 
captain of artillery. Captain Jones held, at the time, his present appointment of 
adjutant general, and had held the same then, since March, 1825. Some of 
his brother officers, all juniorsin rank and service, deemed it expedient to con- 
test the validity of his right to receive the said ‘‘ promotion ”’ of majer in the 

(3.) This officer was the senior captain of infantry and a major in the staff, 
when the promotion of the senior major entitled him to the vacant majority in 
the * line.”” The Honorable Mr. Eaton submitted his name to the President, 
and being nominated accordingly, was confirmed by the Senate, asthe major of 
the fifth regiment of infantry, (i.e. major iu the ‘line ”) vice Vose promoted 
lieutenant colonel. Vide Senate roll, of May 22, 1830. Major Bender had not 
been on duty in the line for fifteen years, being all that time on more impo: 
tant duty in the “‘ staff.” 
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line; and accordingly, they united in the effort to prevent it. They entered 
their protest by way of memorial to the Senate, and it is believed, also to the 
President. The subject was duly considered in all its bearings, and the Presi- 
dent decided, at the time, that Captain Jones was entitled to “ promotion in the 
line, according to his rank and seniority.” The Senate concurred in this opinion; 
and, accordingly, confirmed the nomination—the memorial* of thirty-nine 
officers to the contrary notwithstanding. The President and the Senate of the 
United Siates having thus denied the novel doctrine, attempted to be establish- 
ed in 1827, against the rights of the officers of the staff, have, by their joint ac- 
tion in the case, decided, to all intents and purposes, that Captain Jones’, ** trans- 
fer to the staff,” in 1825, and his promotion in the line to the rank of major, in 
1827, “ shall be without prejudice to his rank and promotion, according to his 
said rank and seniority.” 

Jurisdiction over this case, is therefore, at an end. For, it is admitted to be 
a sound maxim, that when the highest tribunal has once adjudicated any particu- 
lar case, its jurisdiction over such case isexhaustea. This rule aptly applies to 
the .ase in which | am supposed to be personally concerned, since the highest 
authority having rightful jurisdiction over it, has once declared its judgment 
in my favor. Would, it therefore be proper, would it be consistent with the 
true principles of justice and immemorial ** usaGe,”’ after the lapse of nine 
years, now to claim plenary jurisdiction over the case, with the avowed inten- 
tion of reversing the former decisions, more than once deliberately pronounc- 
ed by theconstituted authority of the country? 

I am Sir, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
ROGER JONES, 
Major of Artillery, and Colonel in the Staff. 
To Tue Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 





R. J. entered the military service of the United States, ac lieutenant of 
marines, in 1809. Appointed acaptain of artillery, July 3, 1812 ; trausferred 
to the staff, as assistant adjutant general, with the brevet rank of major, Au- 

ust 3, 1813. Received the brevet of major, conferred by President Madison, 
for what his superiors were pleased to consider—“ distinguished services in the 
battle of Chippewa.”’ July 5, 1814; aud also, the further promotion by brevet, 
of lieutenant colonel, for ‘gallantry and good conduct, in a sortie from Fort 
Erie,” September 17, 1814. é 

August, 1818, then a captain of artillery, was appointed adjutant general of 
the northern division of the army, with the brevet rank of colonel in the 
“staff,” which appointment, he held, until the reduction of the army in June, 
1821. On the 7th of March, 1825, being yeta captain of artillery, i. e. in the 
“ line.”’ was appoipvted the adjutant general of the army, with the rank of 
col. nel in the “ staff ;”’ February, 1827, promoted to the rank of major in the 
‘line.’ In March, 1829, received the brevet of colonel, (on the war brevet 
of lieutenant colonel,) to rank from the 17th of Sep'emper, 1824, conferred by 
President Jackson, “ for faithful service, ten years in one grade.” The value 
of Colonel Jones’ commission in the ‘‘ line,” it will be seen, is greatly enhanc- 
ed, in consequence of his holding also, three honorary and highly prized brevets ; 
the lineal commission, being the predicate or basis, on which those depen« and 
now stand, according to a decision of the War Department. The recital of 
these incidents in his military service, on this occasion, is not with any view 
to add strength to the case, as regards his rights under the law ; but, rather, that 
it may be borne in mind, it is not without some reason, that he « laims some of 
the advantages, which are supposed to be derived from the established ‘ usage,” 
of the service. 





* This Memorial was headed by brevet Major HerLEM AN, of the artillery, was 
laid before the Senate by the Chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs, in 
February, 1827, and may be now seen on file iv the office of the Secretary of 
the Senate, together with the paper prepared at the time by Colonel Jones, in 
support of his reserved rights, under the law, as an officer of the line. 
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The Secretary of War to the Adjutant General. 


DEPARTMENT OF War, May 6th, 1834. 


Str: I enclose a copy of the opinion of the Attorney General, by which it 
will be seen that he considers the union of the offices of adjutant general and 
of major of artillery in your case, as justified by law. 

Very respectfully, your most obedient servant, 
LEWIS CASS. 

Col. Rocer Jones. 


Opinion of the Attorney General. 
[EXTRACT.] 


ATTORNEY GENERAL’s OrFicr, 4pril 28th, 1834. 


On the 2d of March, 1827, the President nominated the incumbent of that 
office, describing him as ‘* Brevet Lieutenant Colonel Roger Jones, captain 3d 
artillery,” for promotion to the rank of major in the 2d regiment of artillery, 
“vice Hindman, deceased ;” and on the day following, this promotion was 
sanctioned by the Senate. ( See Executive Journals of Senate, vol. 3, p. 573, 
575, and 576.) It is true it does not appear on the journal, that the right 
of Colonel Jones to retain his rank in the line, and to be promoted according 
to his seniority, was the subject of discussion ; but the question was necessari- 
ly involved in the proceedings, and I am bound to take them asa decision by 
the War Department, the President, and the Senate, that, notwithstanding the 
silence of the act of 1821, this right still existed ; and the contrary is not clear 
enough to authorize me to overrule a practical exposition of so much authority. 
On this ground then, my opinion is, that the adjutant general may aso hold 
the office of major in the 2d regiment of artillery. 

B. F. BUTLER. 
To the Hon. Lewis Cass, Secretary of War. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE. 


COMMODORE BIDDLE AND HIS BIOGRAPHER. 


While it is the duty of a biographer to do full and ample justice to the indi- 
vidual whose life he undertakes to delineate, it is no less his duty to carefully 
guard his pen from doing injury to others. The fame of one man is not en- 
hanced by detracting from the merit of another; on the contrary, where all 
are meritorious, to be conspicuous for u.erit, is doubly praiseworthy. 

I have been led to make these remarks from looking over ‘*‘ Some account of 
the life and services of Commodore James Biddle, U. 8S. N.” inserted in the 
July number of your Magazine, the writer of which has been guilty of some 
inaccuracies and false statements, which | am compelled, by a sense of duty to 
the dead as well as to the living, to expose. 

The writer of the account says,—( speaking of the then Lieutenant Biddle, 
page 323,) 

“As soon as it was known that war had actually been declared, Biddle 
immediately solicited orders for sea service, but before he could reach New 
York, the frigate to which he had been attached, had sailed. His disappoint- 
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ment, however, wassoon counteracted by the application of his friend, Captain 
Ja: ob Jones, for him to be attached to his ship, the Wasp sloop of war, then about 
to sail. This was granted,and Biddle wen: to sea in her as first lieutenant.” 

Now the facts are—Lieutenant Biddie, being unemployed when war was 
declared, with praiseworthy alacrity, sought for service All the ships in com- 
mission were fully ofiic ered, aud his only alternative was to gct on board some 
one of ihem as a volunteer and superuumerary; or, to wait until other ships 
could be commissioned. A proper ambition led him to chovuse the former ; 
an! he asked Captain Porter, then commanding the frigate Essex, to allow 
him to join that ship. All the lieutenants of the Essex were junior to Biddle, 
and being consulted by Captain Porter on the subject, they objected to Lieu- 
tenant Biddle’s being received on board, because, in the event of the death of 
the commander of the Essex, his seniority of commission would entitle him to 
take command of the ship, to the prejudice of the otherwise senior lieutenant, 
and for other reasons which it is not necessary to mention. 

Lieutenant Biddle afterwards made an arrangement with Captain Jones, then 
commanding the Wasp slvopof war, to go to sea with him. What their private 
agreeinent was—what secret orders Lieutenaut Biddle may have had from the 
Navy Department, | know not. But this I know ;—that he was not the first 
lieuienant of the Wasp. He lived iv the cabin with the captain, and did no 
duty until the crew was called to quarters to fight the Frolic. Up to that mo- 
ment, all the important and arduous duties of first Lieutenant, such as quarter- 
ing. stationing, and exercising the men, and having the ship in every way pre- 
pared for battle, were performed ( under the direction of the Captain ) by that 
brave and excellent officer, my much lamented friend, commodore George W. 
Rodgers. Lieutenant Biddle, by what right | cannot imagine, came in at the 
moment of battle, led the boarders gallantly and effectively, and commenced 
a rc: putation, which he has since sustained and increased, on all occasions. But 
he «id not go to sea as first lieutenant of the Wasp. 

I pass now to page 326 of the “account.” Speaking of Captain Biddle’s 
cruise in the West ladicesin the Macedonian, the writer goes on to say: ‘‘ He 
was instructed to remain at the Havana,’’ &&.—* the obedience to this order 
at an unusually sickly season, the foul state of the ship’s hold, which had not 
been broken out an: cleansed by the officers of the Navy Yard previous to her 
leaving Boston, together with other causes, produced the yellow fever in the 
ship.” 

Now for the facts in this case. 

On the return of the Macedonian from her disastrous cruise in the West In- 
dies, ving lost more than one hundred of her crew with yellow fever, a court 
of enquiry, composed of three of the oldest and most experienced officers in the 
Navy, essisted by a gentleman of high legal reputation, was ordered to inquire 
into the causes of the sickness on board the Macedonian, and the truth of 
Captain Biddle’s charges against the officers of the yard at Boston. 

After a close and laborious examination and investigation, the Court made a 
report, accompanied by an opinion, from which the following is an extract: 

** fhe Court is uf opinion, that the conduct of the officers at the Navy Yard 
at ‘ harlestown, manifested great zeal! and attention to the fitting out of the Ma- 
cedonian, for her late cruise; and that the prevalence of sickness and mortality 
on board the § acedonian, is not to be ascribec, in any degree, to any omission 
of iuty on their part; on the contrary, itis the opinion of this court that the 
hold of that ship was sufficiently cleansed.” 

So much for the historical accuracy of the writer of the “ account.” If he 
had wished to give to the world the true causes of the sickness and mortality on 
board the Macedonian, he would have found them fully stated in the report 
and opinion from which I have quoted. But that would not have suited his 
purpose, and it certainly is vot my wish. 

Commodore Biddle’s reputation needs no support by unfair means. He 
would scorn it himself, and I have no doubt that, in his cooler moments, he 
regrets the attack made under great official excitement, on the establishment 
then under the command of a gailant and experienced officer. To screen his 
errors, it is not necessary to impute criminal neglect to others; and | am sure 
he would not wish to add one leaf to his well-earned laurels, at the eapense of 
a brave, deceased brother officer. LAWRENCE. 
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So far as we are concerned in the publication of the life and services of 
Commodore Biddle, we have to remark that we relied upon the accuracy and 
research of the author; and not imagining that any censure was intended to 
be cast upon others, we did not think it necessary to delay the article for the 
purpose of inquiring whether all his assertions were correct. We feel confi- 
dent that the author’s sole object was to do justice to the merits of the subject 
of his sketch ; and not to do injustice, or to wound the feelings of any human 
being ; therefore, his inaccuracies cannot be attributed to design. We will 
not, however, attempt to anticipate what he may say, should he indeed con- 
ceive it incumbent upon him to say any thing, ia his own justification. 

Epiror. 


Copy of a letter, addresssd to Major John Mountfort, commanding G com- 
pany, 2d regiment Artillery, stationed at Fort Pike, Petite Coquille, La. 
and signed by every member of the company. 


Fort Pixs, La., April 27th, 1834. 


Masor: It is a source of the greatest consolation to your whole company 
to know, that when we have a favor to ask. we can address you as our friend ; 
vand we feel almost authorized in the liberty we now take, by your undeviating 
kindness manifested on every occasion towards us. But let not the Major for 
a moment suppose, that we have the least intention of imposing on his many 
kindnesses and allowances, by an improper boldness in dictating to him what is 
right or wrong. No! our object is, but to express the universal sentiment of 
the company, and we will be brief. Major: Ft has long been the hope and 
expectation of the whole company, that we might soon be removed to a nor- 
thern station. For seven years past, every passing season brought with it some 
occurrence which caused us to hope that we soon would be relieved, and buoyed 
up our feelings with pleasurable anticipations ; but as often have we been dis- 
appointed. Latterly, when the troops were at Fort Mitchell, ( Ala.) we felt 
sanguine, and indeed almost certain, that the happy time had come ; again were 
we doomed to encounter disappointment, rendered doubly severe by our high 
wrought expectations; and the result is, we are still here, separated from the 
world, far distant from all our friends, and suffering from the inclemencies of the 
country, and the torments of its ten millicns of inhabitants! 

Excuse us, Major; but permit us humbly to ask, if there are bitters and 
sweets in the army, ought not each company to have a share? And, as 
northern men, we would ask, ought we not to have been relieved long since, 
asa matter of susrice? We are well aware that it does not lie in the Ma- 
jor’s power to remove us toa more pleasant post; if it did, from every proof 
we have of his liberality of feeling and attachment to his company, we are as- 
sured that to ask would be to receive. But we well know the Major’s influ- 
ence with our rulers; and it is on this account that we most humbly and ear- 
nestly implore him, if consistent with his own views, to exert that influence 
in our behalf, and then, we feel assured, that we may hope with certainty to be 
removed to a northern station, where a sojourn among our friends and brethren 
in that delightful atmosphere, will amply compensate us for the trials and mise- 
ries of our long continuance ina southern clime. 

We are led to these remarks, Major, by a fear that our wishes may have been 
misunderstood, and our silence on the subject be misconstrued for the idea that 
we wish to remain here; but the fact is, that our friendship for Major Mouat- 
fort, and the kind treatment we have received at his hands, has invariably 
quelled any murmur 4s to our lot, and we lived in hopes; but lately we have 
come to the determination to tell him candidly our wishes, believing that he 
will weigh well the matter, and if he thinks it will be conducive to our wel- 
fare, that he will exert himself for us. 

Very respectfully, &c. 


P.S. Major: We take the liberty to observe that, if it is not in your pow- 
er to obtain a northe:n post, the whole company are willivg and anxious to go 
to St. Augustine, ( Florida. ) Respectfully, &c. 
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MAJOR GENERAL. 


It may be instructive to your Army readers—such as are looking forward 
(however vainly ) to the highest grade of rank known to our service, and to 
existing laws—to learn what that rank is; whether it be a permanent, legal, 
coucomitant—an attribute, annexed for good and valuable consideration—a ce- 
si:nation, intended for beneficial and important purposes; or whetl.er, like the 
thousand enchanting flowers that spring up and delight us with their perfume 
and beauty, it be the inconstaot, yet fascinating, the rank, luxuriant, yet gaudy 
and brilliant 4nnual, which, while we are enticed to feast upon its sweets and 
its blandishmeuts, fades, droops and dies in our hands! Whether it be the 
ephemera, which the bright warm sun of one day generates, matures and de- 
stroys. or the living principle of the Jaw which originates and subsists, and 
gives to its creatures a name and a nature? 

Voyons. let us see—In the year of our Lord 1828, the title which the law 
of 1821 denominates “‘ one major general,” is recorded as “‘A_ M., Major Gene- 
ral Commanding ;” in 1829, ** Major Genera] A. M.;” in 1830-31, “‘A. M., 
Major Genera! Commanding the Army ;”’ in 1832-33, ‘“‘ Major General M.” 
again; and in this blessed year of our reign, Anno Domini 1834, behold the 
assutaption of the constitutional title of the President of the United States— 
** By command of Major General M., Commanding in Chief.” !!! 

Now in this variableness, this mutability of name and consequence, there is, 
in reality, nothizg objectionable, or in the least offensive to the world at large ; 
but your readers are very generally military readers, accustomed, from the 
constitutional commander in chief, to the very youngest lieutenant, to view 
subjects as the books present them; to ‘‘call things by their proper names, ” 
to give inferiors, possibly a litte more thas the law authorizes them to take, 
but uever yield an inch to theinvading grasp of a superior. This is the ruie ; 
the pervading and prevailing spirit and principle of the Army, and it is therefore, 
as well a part of our military duty, ( and right,) to demand and defend all the 
honors which are conferred by the law and our commissions, as to reject and 
never assume such as the same law does not recognize, nor our commissions 
express ! TRUMPET. 


SHIP-OF-THE-LINE LAFAYETTE. 


Mr. Epitror,—Among the acts, passed during the last session of Congress, 
was one authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to procure live oak frames for 
a frigate, to be called the Pauu Jones, in honor of one of our most distinguish- 
ed revolutionary naval commanders; and for a sloop of war, to be called the 
Levant, to replace the vessel of the same name, which was captured by the 
frigate Constitution, and recaptured by the British in a neutral port. 

As one of the earliest and firmest friends of our country has just passed from 
the stage of existence, | would suggest for cousideration, the idea of authoriz- 
ing to be procured the frame of a line-of-battle ship, to be called LAFAYETTE. 
The important services and distinguished excellence of this individual, cer- 
tainly deserve the compliment, and I do not believe a single objection would 
be offered from any quarter We have already in our Navy, a Washington, 
Franklin, and Columbus. By a law nvw in existence all our ships of the line 
must be named after the several States, and in compliance with this law. we 
have, either launched or on the stocks, the Alabama, Delaware, Vew York, 
North Carolina, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Vermont, and Virginia ; being eight 
only, or one-third of the twenty-four States, at present composing the con- 
federacy. Unless the Navy should be very largely increased, for which there 
appears to be no immediate prospect or necessity, it will be many years before 
each State has a vessel of war bearing her name. 

MACDONOUGH 
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MaAuton Dickerson, of New Jersey, has been appointed Secretary of 
the Navy, vice Levi Woopsury, appointed Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Secretary of the Navy, accompanied by the Commissioners of the Navy, 
left Washington for Norfolk on the 17th of July, on a visit of inspection to 
the Navy Yard and Dry Dock at Gosport. They returned on the 17th. 

The Secretary of the Navy subsequently left the seat of Government, on a 
visit to his residence in New Jersey, and on his arrival at Phiiadelphia, visited 
the Navy Yar, where he was received with the honors due to his station. 

The Secretary of War, and Major Geveral Macomb, of the Army, left 
Washington on Friday, 21st July, in the steamboat Columbia, and landed the 
next day at Fortress Monroe. The Secretary of War shortly afterwaris went 
to Norfolk and proceeded thence to Williamsburg and Richmond. : 

Col. 8. H. Long, of the U. S. Topographical Engineer Corps, has arrived 
at Athens, Alabaina, and after making a cursory survey of the country between 
that place aod Memphis, Tennessee, for the route of the rail road from Mem- 
phis to Augusta, Georgia, will return and commence the survey at Augusta, 

Captain J. D. Graham, Assistant Topographical Engineer, has proceeded to 
Provincetowi, Massachusetts, to resume the survey of Cape Cod and its vi- 
cinity, in which he was engaged last year. 


LeTTers For OFFICERS OF THE NAVY ABROAD.—Public notice has been 
given, that the families and friends of the Mfficers of the Navy, who are or 
may be absent from the United States, may have their letter transmitted abroad 
by the earliest opportunities, upon directing them to the care of the United 
States Naval Lyceum, New York, and paying the postage thereen. 


DerarTMENT OF STATE, } 
Washington, July 12, 1834. 

The following notice to mariners, relating to the navigation in the East 
Swin, has been forwarded to this office from the United States Consulate at 
Loudon. 

Triniry-Hovuse, Lonpon, 3 
20th May, 1834 

Notice is hereby given that this corporation has caused a buoy, colored red, 
and marked ‘Hook of Gunfleet,” to be placed in 3% fathoms at low water 
spring tides; 230 fathoms from the Gunfleet Beacon, and with the following 
mark and compass bearings, viz. 

Great Holland church and the Gunfleet beacon in one, bearing N. N. W. 

Westerly. 

Naze Tower, N. 3 E. 

Sunk Light, E. 4 S. 

Heap’s Buoy, S. W. by W. 

S. W. Gunfieet Buoy, W. 4 N. Northerly. 


By order, 
J. HERBERT, See’ry. 


DEPARTMENT oF STATE, } 
Washington, July 21, 1834. 


Translated from the Madrid Gazette of the 13th of May, 1834. 
NOTICE TO MARINERS. 


The master of the Spanish brig Darius, Salvio Vila, who anchored in the Bay 
of Cadiz on the 26th ult., last from the !lavana, uuder the date of the Ist inst. 
( May) addressed a note to the Captain of the Port. as follows: 
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** On the 25th of April, at 1 P. M. a shoal, or key, was discovered in latitude 
37° 12’ 30” north, and longitude 3° 13/ 30’ west of Cadiz, which latitude, de- 
rived from a noon observation of ful) trust, and the longitude from bearings 
taken off the land, made three hours after leaving the shual. This shoal, or 
key, is of a whitish stone, which jutted out of the superficies of the sea, about 
two or three feet, in semblance to a long boat, with some ridge under water ; 
tothe northward, in which very direction, and at about a cable’s distance from 
the said stone, another very small one was seen, at the water’s edge, of the same 
color of the other. We did not stop to sounding its neighborhood, that we might 
be able to take bearings of the land while day, the better to fix its situation; 
but, from the color of the water, we concluded that there was great depth all 
round, and equally so from one rock to the other. There is not the least doubt 
of the existence of the shoal, as we were within ashort distance of it, and look- 
ing atit with a glass from up the foretopsail yard, until we had to bear away to 
pass to the north of the small rock, within two cables’ length; and, besides, I 
had already heard of a shoal to the west of Cape St. Vincent, at about ten leagues 
distance, which will be the same one, although it varies in bearings.” 
Translated from the Spanish, by Wm. Stirling, Uuited States Consul at Bar- 
celona, Spain. 


A public dinner was given, at Fort Gibson, on the 12th of June, to Colonel 
MatTTHeWw ARBUCKLE. of the 7th Infantry, by the officers of his regiment, 
on the occasion of his retiring from that post, which he established, and where 
he has commanded, with great credit to himself, and with public approbation, 
for many years. Lieutenant Col. Many and Major BurRBAN«K presided, and 
the officers of the regiment of dragoons, and other gentlemen at the post, were 
guests. On the following toast being given, viz: 

Our Guest, Col. M. ARBUcKLE—An officer distinguished for long and faith- 
ful, as well as important services, and one closely identified with the history of 
this section of the country ; our Government will not forget him. 

Col. A. returned thanks, and amongst other things, remarked: “ As my im- 
paired health obliges me toseek for its restoration ina different climate, and as 
I may never return, it is a source of no inconsiderable gratification to leave 
this frontier in a state of perfect peace, as far as relates to the Indian tribes with 
which the United States have intercourse, and between them and our citizens. 
The state of affairs, gentlemen, was very different on my arrival in this country, 
twelve years since. Then the surrounding tribes were engaged in continual 
acts of hostility to each other, and one of them frequently murdering and plun- 
dering our citizens. 






COMMODORE CHAUNCEY. 


This naval veteran being on a visit to New York and Brooklyn, a few days 
before his late visit with the Secretary and Commissioners to Norfolk,a com- 
mittee of citizens of Brooklyn took occasion to present to him some very hand- 
some pieces of plate, of which they had previously agreed to ask his accept- 
ance, in testimony of their high respect for him as a distinguished officer and 
much valued friend. From the New York American we copy the following 
correspondence between the committee and the Commodore, on this occasion : 


ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


To Commodore Isaac Chauncey : 

Sir: Your present visit enables us, to perform the pleasing duty, confided to 
us by the citizens of Brooklyn, of presenting to you the accompanying pieces 
of plate, as a testimonial of their high regard for your public services and pri- 
vate worth. 

In doing so, we cannot forbear a renewed expression of the regret felt by the 
people of this place that your official duty has called you from this station, and 
deprived them of one so valued for all those qualities which constitute an ac- 
complished officer, a good citizen, and a steadfast friend. 
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We beg you, sir, to accept the assurance that the undersigned, and those 
whom they represent, will always recur with pleasure to the period of your 
residence among them ; and that you will ever have their warmest wishes for 
your continued happiness. 


We are, sir, with great respect, your friends and obedient servants. 
Brooklyn, July 2. 


COMMODORE CHAUNCEY’S REPLY. 


New York, July 4th, 1834. 

GENTLEMEN: I receive from you, asa committee of my fellow citizens of 
Brooklyn, and accept with pleasure the pieces of plate which they have had the 
kindness to present to me as a mark of their regard and esteem, and as a testimo- 
ny of the approval of my conduct duriug my late command upon this station. For 
this additional evidence of the kind feelings and good wishes of my fellow citi- 
zens, conveyed by this delicate and beautiful memorial, | beg leave to tender my 
grateful acknowledgments. It will be an unfailing source of pleasure to me 
to preserve these offerings of friendship, connected, as they will ever be, with 
my sincere and ardent wishes for the prosperity and happiness of the donors. 

1 cannot allow the occasion to pass without offering to you, individually and 
collectively, my grateful thanks for the delicate and kind manner in which 
you have executed the commission confided to you by the citizens of Brooklyn, 
and for the many kind and flattering expressious in your communication. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect and esteem, gentlemen, your 
faithful, humble servant, ISAAC CHAUNCEY. 









A steam frigate at Toulon, of 160 horse power, built by the French Govern- 
ment, bears the honorable name of our fellow citizen, Fulton. 


A Sartor aT Cuurcu.—A “ Jolly yankee Jeck of Blue,” fresh from the 
Potomac, on acruise among the “ fresh water lubbers,” went to acountry 
town near Boston, and made his appearance at church. With a curious leer of 
his eye and a twist of his quid, he took his seat upon the threshold of the door. 
During the sermon, Jack gave sundry tokens of approval, and when it was 
nearly ended, he rose, walked deliberately to the desk, and deposited before 
the astonished preacher, a quarter of a dollar; adding in a whisper, “ I cant 


stop any longer! ” He then turned to the audience, bowed repeatedly, and left 
the house. 





ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE MARINE CORPS, 
No. 30 ADJUTANT AND INsPECTOR’S OFFICE, 
ee ae Washington, 9th July, 1834. 
The following promotions have been made in the Corps of Marines, by the 

President of the United States, by and with the advice and consent of the 

Senate : 

Lieutenant Colonel Commandant Archibald Henderson, Colonel by brevet, 

17th October, 1830. 

Captain Charles R. Broom, Lieutenant Colonel, by brevet, 7th March, 1834, 
Ist Lieutenant George W. Walker, Captain by brevet, 3d March, 1831. 
Ist Lieutenant Charles “irymes, Captain by brevet, 20th July, 1831. 
Ist Lieutenant Ward Marston, Captain by brevet, 30th October, 1831. 
Ist Lieutenant Charles C. Tupper, Captain by brevet, 21st January, 1832. 
Ist Lieutenant Augustus A. Nicholson, Captain by brevet, 27th May, 1832. 
Ist Lieutenant James McCawley, Captain by brevet, 6th October, 1832. 
Ist. Lieutenant Benjamin Macomber, Captain by brevet, 2d April, 1833. 
Ist Lieutenant Abraham N. Brevoort, Captain by brevet, 26th September, 1833. 
By order : 

PARKE G. HOWLE, 

Adjutant and Inspector. 
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ORDER, HEAD QUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
No. 52 ADJUTANT GENFRAL’s CPrFICE, 
eee Washington, July 18th, 1834. 


The following order has been received from the War Department, and is 
published for general information : 


War DepartTMEnT, July 9th, 1834. 


No account will be hereafter allowed for expenditures in the Quartermas- 
ter’s Department, unless such expenditures shall have been made in strict con- 
formity with the regulations which are or may hereafter bein force. The pro- 
cedure required by the regulations previously to the expenditure, will, in all 
cases, be complied with. 

LEWIS CASS. 
By oRDER oF Major GENERAL Macoms: 
ROGER JONES, Adjutant General. 
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List of officers on board the U.S. ship Peacock, arrived at New York on 
the 25th May, last from Rio Janeiro. 

Davip GetsinGEerR, Esq. Commander ; Rob’t. B. Cunningham, H. Y. Pur- 
@viance, Edward H. Boutwell, Thomas W. Brent, Lieutenants ; Francis B. 
Stockton, Purser ; Benajah Ticknor, Fleet Surgeon ; George Hurst, Acting 
Sailing Master ; Augustus S. Baldwin, George RK. Carroll, Charles Thomas, 
Wm. Keynolds, D. R. Crawtord, H T. Wingate, John B. Weea, A. H. Wells, 
Robert Patton, Midshipmen ; H. W. Fowler, Lieut. of Marines ; H. N. Ro- 
binson, Schoolmaster ; Frederick T. Poor, Captain’s Clerk ; John Barr, /ct- 
ing Gunner; Wm Condy, Acting Carpenter ; Charles H. Haven, Purser’s 
Steward. 

Passenger—Hon. E. A. Brown, late Chargé d’ Affaires of the United States 
at Rio. 


The sloop of war Erie has been equipped for sea at Boston, has sailed thence, 
and arrived at New York, and will proceed very shortly to her station on the 
coast of Brazil. 

Officers— Joun PercivaL, Esq. Commander ; James Williams, John Pope, 
Hevry Eagle, John E. Bispham, William McBlair, Lieutenants; Charles 
Chase, Surgeon; Ninian Pinkney, 4ssistant Surgeon ; G «. Couper, Purser; 
Alfred Taylor, Acting Master; Johu R. Tucier, H. P. T. Wood, John A. 
Russ, Joseph F. Green. Passed Midshipmen; F A. Bacon, T. Dade, T. F. 
Davis, C. B Poindexter, W. Craney, Geo. Wells, J. L. Worden H. A. Wise, 
N. Barnes, Midshipmen. 


The schooner Enterprize sailed from Norfolk on the 15th July, for the coast 
of Brazil. 

Ojjicers—A.S. CAMPBELL, Lieutenant Commanding ; James D. Kuight, 
Samuel Barron, K. L. Page, W. H. Noland, Lieutenants; J. A. Lockwood, 
Assis ant Surgeon ; W. A. Bloodgood, Purser ; John C. Sharpe, Acting Mas- 
ter; T.R Rocies, H. J. isartstene, Passed Midshipmen; J.J. Forbes, 8. J. 
Shipley, R. Worden, R. L. Browning, H. Cadwalader, W. A. Wallace, Mid- 
shipmuen ; F.Garoner, Gunner. 

The schooner Boxer arrived at Norfolk on the 17th July, from a cruise in 
the East ludies, and last from the coast of Brazil. 

Ojjicers—-D.G. FarRaGut, Lieutenant Commanding ; T. T. Craven and 
C. H. Doryee, Lieutenants ; C. H.. Poor, Acting Lieut:nant ; E. Gilchrist, 
Assistani Surgeon; A. R. fahiaferro, F S. isagerty, T. O. Glascock, J. W. 
Bryce, Midshipmen ; C. Wade, 4dcting Gunner. 
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The sloop of war St. Louis sailed from Pensacola on the 19th June ; arrived 
at Havana on the 29th ; at Tybee on the 5th; and at Norfolk on the I4th July. 
All well. 

Officers—Tuomas M. Newe tu, Esq. Commander; Wm. S. Harris, Sam- 
uel Mercer, Richard H. Morris, Lieutenants ; J. Wentworth Cox, 4cting 
Lieutenant ; Francis G. McCauley, Purser; Samuel Swartwout, Acting 
Sailing Master ; Wm. J. Powell, Assistant Surgeon ; T. A. M. Craven, E. 
C. Ward, E. C. Anderson, Wm. L. Parkinson, T. M. Mis, J. E. Duncan, Wm. 
P. Bradburn, F. B. Renshaw, M. Hunt, J. A. Doyle, J. J. Morrison, Wn. E. 
Newton, F. Oakes, 8S. Garrison. Midshipmen ; Nathamel M Whitmore, 
Schoolmaster ; John Murdaugh, Captain’s Clerk ; John Ferris, Boatswain ; 
Richard D. Berry, Carpenter ; Thomas J. Boyce, Sailmaker; Albert O. 
Whelpley, Purser’s Steward. 

Passengers— Lieut. Archibald B. Fairfax, Midshipman O. Fairfax. 


The sloop of war John Adams has been prepared for sea at Norfolk, and is 
now uncer sailing orders fur the Mediterranean. 
Officers---D. Conner, ksq. Commander ; \ .H. Gardner, C. Ringgold, W. 
F. Lys ch, L. 8. Sterett, C. W. Chauncey, Lieutenants; D. M. F. Thornton, 
Purser; B. R. Tinsiar, Surgeon; L. B. Hunter, Assistant Surgeon; W. 
Radford, dcting Master ; W.8.Young, J. M. Lockert, J. E. Brown, O. Carr, 
J. M. Gilliss, J. W .Cooke, Passed Midshipmen; 8 B. Blunt, W. 8. Smith, B. 
M. Hunter, M. ©. Marine, 8. Smith, J. B Carter, J. J. Guthrie, Midshipmen. 


Orders have been given for equipping the frigate Potomac for sea, at Boston. 
Her destination is the Mediterranean. 


At a Court Martial, recently held in Norfolk, John Smith Punch, ~~ late 
a Purser in the Navy, was tried upon the charge of intemperance, found 
guilty, and sentenced to be cashiered Senténce approved 2d July. 


A Naval General Court Martial has been ordered to convene at Norfolk, on 
Monday, 4th August ; Com. L. Warrington, President. 


West Inpies.—Sloop of war Falmouth, Captain Spencer, sailed from Pen- 
sacola on the 24th May, for a cruise; was at Havana on the 2d June; at Cape 
Haytien 28th June, to sail for Jamaica on the 3d July. 

Schrs. Experiment, Lieut. Comd’g. Paiue, arrived at Pensacola on the 15th 
June ; and the Grampus, Lieut. Comd’g. White, on the 30th. Both there on 
the 12th July. 

Ship Vandalia, Captain Webb, sailed from Pensacola on the 10th ‘une, for a 
cruise in the Gulf of Mexico; arrived at Vera Cruz on the 21st, where she re- 
mained until the 26th ; anchored off the ba: of Tampico on the 30th, and re- 
turned to Pensacola on the 11th July. The health of the officers and crew con- 
tinued uninterrupted. 


MEDITERRANEAN.—Frigate United States, Captain Ballard, sailed from 
Toulon for Smyrna, about the 10th May. 

The Delaware, bearing the broad pendant of Commodore Patterson, and fri- 
ate Constellation, Captain Read, were at Toulon, on the 21st May. Schr. 
hark, Lieut. Comd’g. Paulding, at Marseilles, same date. The Delaware 

sailed from Toulon for Marseilles on the 2d June, arrived on the 4th, and 
sailed thence on the 10th June, tor a cruise to the east. 

Passed Midshipman J. P. Gillis, of the Delaware, has been transferred to the 

Constellation, as acting Master, vice Hooe, promoted. 
Passed Midshipman J. S. Palmer has been appointed acting master of the 
Shark, vice J. J. Glasson, transferred. 


Brazix.—Ship Ontario, Capt. Salter, arrived at Buenos Ayres on the 21st 
May, trom Monte Viceo. 
Ship Natchez, Captain Zantzinger, at Rio, 8th June. 


An arrival at New York, in the short passage of 35 days from Rio Janeiro, 
bring= papers from that place to the 6th June ; one of which contaius the fol- 
lowi:.z very complimentary tribute to the officers of the American Navy on 
that station, which we copy with much pleasure : 
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“Rio JANEtRO, June 2, 1834. 
“© To the Commander of the U. S. ship Natchez : 


““Sin—The undersigned, masters of British merchant vessels in this port, 
beg leave to tender their best thanks to you, for the prompt assistance with 
which you sent your boats, on the 29th May last, to the British brig Ranger, 
and at the same time are very happy to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
express their grateful thanks to the officers of the American navy in geveral, 
for their promptitude in rendering assistance to British merchant vessels.” 
Signed by thirteen masters of British merchant vessels. 


Paciric.—Ship Vincennes, bearing the broad pendaut of Commodore Wads- 
worth, arrived at Valparaiso, on the 8th March, in 57 days from Rio Janeiro. 

Ship Fairfield, Captain Vallette, arrived at Valparaiso on the 26th March, 
from Callao. Both vessels were at Valparaiso on the 3lst March. 





PROMOTIONS, APPOINTMENTS, RESIGNATIONS, AND CHANGES 
IN THE NAVY. 


PROMOTIONS. 


Lieutenant William Mervine, to be Master Commandant, to take rank 12th 
June, 1834. 

Passed Midshipmen A. H. Marbury, H. M. Houston, and C. G. Hunter, to 
be Lieutenants; date of commission not yet decided. 

Samuel W. Ruff, Assistant Surgeon, to be Surgeon, to take rank 4th April, 
1831, next after W. S. W. Ruschenberger. 

Second Lieutenant Henry W. Fowler, to be First Lieutenant of Marines, 
2d May, 1834, vzce Bloodgood, appointed Purser. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


W. A. Bloodgood, of N. Y. to be Purser, 2d May, 1834. 

D. Fauntleroy, of Va. to be Purser, 7th July, 1834. 

Jabez C. Rich, of Maine, to be Second Lieutenant of Marines. 
G. W. Peete, to be Assistant Surgeon, 2d May, 1834. 


RESIGNATIONS. 


William Seton, Lieutenant, 5th July, 1834. 
Charles Pierce, Midshipman, 30th May, 1834. 
Thomas W. Melville, Midshipman, 3d June, 1834. 
Robert A. Cassin, Midshipman, 9th June, 1834. 
John H. Roberts, Midshipman, 21st June, 1834. 


CHANGES. 


Master Commandant L. Rousseau to the command of the Falmouth, vice 
Spencer, relieved. 

Master Commandant W.K. Latimer to the Navy Yard at Pensacola. 

The promotions and appointments in the Marine Corps, under the late law 
of Congress, have not yet been made. 





NAVY PENSIONS. 


The following directions to claimants for pensions are published for general 
information : 

1. Any officer, seaman, er marine, disabled in the line of his duty, is entitled 
to a pension during his disabilty, not to exceed one half of his monthly pay. 
( Bat when half the monthly pay shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of the 
Navy, from the nature and extent of the disability and the situation of the 
party disabled, be inadequate to his necessary support, the Secretary may ia- 
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crease the pension to any amount not exceeding full monthly pay. See act, 
16 April. 1816.) 

The applicant mast send te the Navy Department the certificate of the Sur- 
geon of the vessel, yard or station, to which he was attached at the time the 
injury was sustained, stating the degree of disabilty, and that it occurred in the 
line of his duty ; which certificate must be approved by the commanding 
officer. If no medical officer be on board the vessel, or at the yard or station, 
the fact must be stated by any commissioned officer who may sign the certifi- 
cate. 

2. PENSIONS TO wipows.—The act of the 30th June, 1834, provides that 
five years pension shall be extended to ali widows who were pensioned under 
the law of the 28th June, 1832; and it also grants pensions “to the widows ” 
( but not orphans) ‘of officers, seamen, and marines, who have died in the 
Naval service since the Ist January, 1824; or who may die in said service by 
reason of disease contracted, or of casualties by drowning or otherwise, or of 
injuries received, while in the line of their duty.” 

In all cases, under this act, the certificate of a commissioned officer of the 
Navy, showing that the applicant still continues to be the widow of the officer, 
seaman, or marine, (as the case may be,) will be sufficient to establish her 
claim to the pension. If such certificate cannot be had, the proof must be 
made before a justice of the peace, or other person authorized to administer 
oaths, who must certify to the credibility of the witnesses sworn by him in the 
case ; and the power of the justice, or other person, to act must beauthenticated 
under seal of Court. 


PRIVATEER PENSIONS. 


8. The act of 19th June, 1834, extends for the further term of five years, 
pensions granted to widows, and chargeable Gpon the Privateer Pension Fund. 
The proof required is, in all respects, similar to that described under the 2nd 
article above. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


REVOLUTIONARY VETERANS.—On the 17th June, the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker’s Hill, the young men of Ipswich, (Massachusetts,) gave a 
collation, at Treadwell’s Hotel, to the Surviving Soldiers of the Revolution, 
residents of that town. The following are the names and ages of those pre- 
sent, viz:— 

Jabez Farley, 80 Soloman Colman, 84 Jeremiab Ross, 79 
Jobn H. Boardman,80 William Kinsman, 81 Nathaniel Treadwell, 84. 
Abraham Perkins, 87 Samuel Lancaster, 77 

(The above were in the battle of Bunker Hill; the following in various 

other battles :) 


William Rutherford, 78 John Burnham, 79 Thomas Kimball, 73 
Nathaniel Heard, 70 Wm. F. Andrews, 72 Nathaniel Fuller, 74 
Henry Russell, 76 Lemuel Parsons, 71 Nathaniel Dutch, 82 
Ebenezer Lord, 94 Daniel Smith, 79 Daniel Ross, 77 
Benjamin Glazier, 71 Thomas Spiller, 78 John Soward, 93 
Nathan Fellows, 91 Moses Caldwell, 82 Robert Lord, 84 
Major Woodbury, 76 John O’Brien, 88 Aaron Lord, 76. 


There bearing present three over 90 years old, nine over 80, and the young- 
est 70. Besides the above there are six other revolutiovary veterans in that 
town, the oldest being 92 years of age. 





Russtan Mititary Force.—The military force of Russia consists of about 
379.978 men; but this large army is more numerous than available, as would 
appear from the fact that it took more than two years to assemble together 
120,000 men to lead against the Turks, and 80,000 as a corps of observation 
from Poland and Lithuania. In the first year of the Polish war, two months 
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elapsed before an army of 118,000 men could be brought into operation, and in 
the second year, by redoubled efforts, an army of not more than 126,000 men 
was mustered, with areserve corps of 50,000, and 10,000 Cossacks; in all 
186,000. From these statements it would appear that. in the event of Russia tak- 
ing au offensive position on the frontier of Prussia, and bringing her troops to 
the banks of the Oder, she could not raise an army of more than from 180,000 to 
200,000 men, in addition to a necessary reserve of 100,000. In case of a war tak- 
ing place in Austria she could not engage more than 120,000 to 150,000 troops, 
as she would then leave on her flanks a people impatient of her yoke. From 
these statements we may conclude that, supposing Russia were to declare war 
against France, being obliged to leave an army of 30,006 men in Poland, she 
could not bring more than 100,000 to the banks of the Rhine. Another consi- 
deration is, that although the Russian armies draw very little upon the treasury 
when at home, being almost wholly supported at the expense of the population, 
they become very expensive when once out of their own territory : an: the 
great number of horses, with the immense quantity of materiel which they take 
out, soon exhausts the country through which they pass: in consequence of 
which they can never make more than five or six days’ march from their ma- 
gazines.- Tableau du Systeme Militaire de la Russe, by Joseph Tanski, 
Polish Refugee. 


PENSIONS IN THE Russ1an ArRmy.—The scale of pensions for officers is 
judicious and liberal. After twenty years’ service, the officer may retire on 
one-third of his pay ; after thirty years, on two-thirds; after thirty-five years, 
he receives his full pay, as if effective. They have, also, pensions for wounds, 
on avery equitable footing ; and if employed also in the civil service, no paltry 
deductions are inade in consequence, and they are allowed, very properly, to 
receive the reward of past service, along with the just remuneration for the 
actual duties they are still performing in a different vocation. 


STAFF OF THE SPANISH ARMy.—According to the Royal Almanack for 
the present year, the staff of the Spanish army consis's of 69 lieutenant-ge- 
nerals, 163 major-generals, and 337 brigadier-geverals, exclusive of such su- 
perior officers as have respectively sided with the Carlist or Constitutional par- 
ties, and have not received the royal pardon. 


MARRIAGES. 


In Philadelphia, on the Ist July, 
McKEAN BUCHANAN, Esq. Purser 
U.S. Navy, to Miss FRANCES SELI- 
NA, daughter of the late Col. I. Roper- 
pEAv, of the U S. T. E. 

In Washington, on the 3th July, Lieut. 
CHARLES B. CHALMERS, of the U. 
S. Army, to Miss ANNA, daughter of 
Dr. T. Watkins. 

At Norfolk, Va., on the 10th July, 
Lieut. JOSEPH STALLINGS, of the 
Navy, to Miss ELIZABETH, daughter 
of Judge Harvine, of Frederick, Md. 

In Spottsylvania Co. Va., on the 22d 
July, MATTHEW F. MAURY, of the 
Navy, to Miss ANN H. eldest daughter 
of the late Dasney HERNpoN, Esq. 


DEATHS, 


At the White Sulphur Sprin 
29th June, Lieut. JEROME 
of the Navy 

In Washington, on the 13th July, Mid. 
CLARENCE WATKINS, of the Navy, 
in the 22d year of his age. 

In Philadelphia, on the 22d July, in 
the 59th year of his age, WILLIAM 
ewes senior sailing-master of the 

avy. 

At Portsmouth, Va., on the 25th July, 
Captain CHARLES GRYMES, of the 
Marine Corps, in the 33th year of his 

e 

In Philadelphia, on the 28th July, Mrs. 
JANE P. HARRIS, wife of Dr. THomas 
Harris, of the Navy. 


, on the 
ALLAN, 














